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There are many other reasons for the rapidly increasing number of 
these systems throughout the industry. Easily and quickly installed, 
the Ross Grewin System begins at once to increase drying capacity 
and improve quality of output by eliminating wet streaks in the 
sheet. The lower pressure required cuts power costs. Judge for 
yourself the efficiency of these systems by performance records 
available from more than 200 installations. 


Descriptive Bulletin will be sent on request. 
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BELOIT high - speed 
DRYER 


CON DENSATE RE MOVER 








MAINTAINS MAXIMUM 
DRYING EFFICIENCY 


always 


Hh: a compara- 
tively new devel- 


opment for dryers that 








SAVES HORSE-POWER AND 
STEAM THROUGH GREATER 
REMOVAL OF WATER AND AIR 





saves tremendously in 
horse-power and steam by 


maintaining maximum dry- 





_ing efficiency in the dryers. 












The Beloit Way is the Modern Way 







BELOIT IRON WORKS, Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 
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TWO TRADEMARKS 


Whal mean } VA 


w s 
ce, 
Exhauster type fansdriven 
by 2 hp. ‘Westinghouse to- 
tally enclosed, fan-cooled 
motors. In the back- 
ground, a Westinghouse- 
driven conveyor. 


Westinghouse equipment helps Westvaco 
maintain high manufacturing standards 


The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company knows the impor- 
tance of matched equipment, in maintaining quality pro- 
duction at reasonable cost. That accounts for the use of 
Westinghouse electric drives and control for pumps, com- 
pressors, fans and agitators in the new Piedmont Bleaching 
Plant. And performance has proved the wisdom of this choice. 


The long and varied experience of Westinghouse engineers 
in every branch of the pulp and paper industry makes their 
cooperation of real value. If you are planning new equip- 
ment, modernization, or a new mill, it will pay you to investi- 
gate Westinghouse planning service. Address the local office, 
or write to Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Some Problems of a Sulphate 
Pulp Mill Superintendent 


by NILES ANDERSON* 


VERY pulp superintendent has 
two main problems and these 
are quality and costs. In dis- 

cussing quality we must first analyze 
his particular case. Is it furnishing 
pulp for the paper mill in slush 
form which is only one customer or 
is it furnishing pulp for a hundred 
customers? Whichever it is, he must 
try and satisfy each condition. 

If it is the first, the problem is 
simplified to some degree because in 
most modern mills enough data is 
obtained so that each run of paper 
may be practically duplicated under 
the same conditions. This puts near- 
ly all of the responsibility on the 
pulp superintendent which means 
that the pulp has to have the same 
characteristics as on the previous 
runs. In other words, the pulp su- 
perintendent knows that these con- 
ditions are practically set. 

If it is the second, quite a more 
complicated problem is evident. 
That is, where is the pulp used, how 
it is used and who is using it or ra- 
ther, who is the paper maker, are 
added problems. 

Where is the pulp used or where 
is its destination? Is it a few miles 
from the pulp mill taking a few 
hours for delivery or is it 8,000 or 
10,000 miles away taking three or 
four months for the pulp to arrive 
at the mill to be made into paper? 
Or is it shipped to some location for 
distribution and finally delivered to 
the paper mill six or ten months 
from the time it was made? 


@ This is a bleached pulp prob- 
lem primarily because of color re- 
cession. All bleached pulps lose 
color with age, some more than 
others. It is true a great many mills 
are treating the bleached pulp be- 
fore the final washing with chemi- 
cals, such as SO,, HCl, etc. This 
retards the color recession but al- 
though some have proved benefi- 
cial, none so far have proven entire- 
ly satisfactory. A lot more research 
work is needed on this problem. 





United States and Canada...... $4.00 
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*Assistant Superintendent, St. Regis Kraft 
Company, Tacoma, Washington. Presented at 
the Fall Meeting of the Pacific Coast Division 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association, Seattle, Washington, De- 
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How Is the Pulp Used? 
How is pulp used? All of us 


know that no two paper mills are 
identical. By this I mean, no two 
mills have the same kind of equip- 
ment for hydration, forming the 
sheet and drying the paper, al- 
though in many cases they are simi- 


_lar. There is enough difference, 


however, to require different char- 
acter pulps. The most common dif- 
ficulties seem to be in the lack of 
enough beating capacity, the equip- 
ment is not being kept in shape or 
not being used properly. 

Who is the paper mill superin- 
tendent? Is he a good paper maker 
who understands the meaning of 
hydration and of beating the pulp 
to a certain degree of freeness in 
order to develop the required 
strength? If he is, has he the prop- 
er equipment to produce results. 
Many times the answer is “No.” 

In a great majority of cases, the 
purchasing agent is forced to buy 
off grade pulp due to the pressure 
of economic conditions. Price and 
delivery overrules quality. The pa- 
per mill is then expected to do the 
impossible and make a grade for 
which the pulp is entirely unsuited. 
Perhaps they say it was too hard or 
too soft. An effort is then made to 
give the customer what he wants. 
Generally speaking, if the paper 
maker says it is too hard, we find 
that the pulp is really too soft and 
visa versa. 


@ Only a few years ago, there was 
an unbleached mill combined with 
a paper mill. They were bleaching 
in beaters and naturally had trouble 
holding the color uniform, so the 
management decided to order some 
medium hard bleached pulp from 
an outside source. They were un- 
able to make the paper from this 
pulp because they found they could 
not beat it enough to close the sheet 
and still retain the strength. An or- 
der was again sent in asking for a 
softer pulp than the first. Of course, 
this didn’t work out at all. The pa- 
per mill superintendent then talked 
with his pulp man about the two 
pulps and the latter suggested that 
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“Why don’t we all get together on the same 
basis and use freeness at specified Mullen as 
the measure of hardness of pulp?” asks Mr. 


Anderson. 


they had gone in the wrong direc- 
tion and that they should order the 
hardest pulp the company made. 
The grade of paper was successfully 
made without any trouble because 
the harder pulp suited the condi- 
tions. There is still too much mis- 
understanding in these terms. Why 
don’t we ali get together on the 
same basis and use the measure of 
the hardness of pulp by freeness at 
specified Mullen? This surely sim- 
plifies its identification. Of course, 
a standard freeness tester and beater 
would enter into the specifications. 
Why don’t we all get down to some 
standard basis and agree on it? 
Some mills have ball mills, 1% 
pound beaters, 5 pound beaters, rod 
mills, etc., along with many differ- 
ent types of freeness testers for 
making their tests. It is impossible 
to compare tests on this basis. 


I have mentioned the above only 
to emphasize the fact that all pulps 
do not have the same characteris- 
tics. What changes these, even when 
using identical wood and the same 
bleachabilities? Even a paper mill 
using pulp in slush form from the 
attached pulp mill runs into this 
condition quite often. All of a sud- 
den, it is impossible to get the test 
on the paper. Upon checking up, 
the paper maker finds his depart- 
ment normal. The pulp superin- 
tendent checks on his department 
and also finds everything about nor- 
mal as far as his tests go but the 
characteristics of the pulp have 
changed. Ninety per cent of the 
time, he blames the trouble on the 
wood. In many cases, it is the wood 
but many times it is not. 


@ Has the composition of the 
cooking Liquor or white liquor 
changed? There are two main com- 
pounds, excepting NaOH, in the 
white liquor that have a direct effect 
on the pulp. One is sodium sul- 
phide (Na.S) and the other is so- 
dium sulphite (Na,SO,). Consid- 
er the experiments of Robert Har- 
ing, Thor Hauff and W. L. Beusch- 
lein on the “Effect of Sodium Sul- 
phide — Sodium Hydroxide Ratio 
Upon Kraft Pulp Made From Doug- 
las Fir” which they published in the 
Paper Trade Journal on May 22, 
1930. They found that the free- 


ness of the pulp at maximum pop 


strength varies inversely with the 
sulphidity. The cooks prepared with 
the highest sulphidity exhibit the 
lowest freeness. For a given time 
of cooking, the maximum pop 
strength increases with the sulphid- 
ity. 

In general, when the sulphidity 
changes, the characteristics of the 
pulp change and the paper maker 
must alter the handling of the pulp 
in his department. Sulphidity is 
controlled by the percentage of salt 
cake or sulphur compound used for 
make-up of chemical losses and also 
by efficient furnace operation. Gen- 
erally speaking, the higher the salt 
cake usage the higher the sulphid- 
ity. 
A mill that has high chemical 
losses may find it necessary to add 
sodium carbonate (Na.CO,) as part 
of the make-up to hold the sulphid- 
ity from going too high. 

A mill that has low chemical 
losses may find it necessary to force 
a loss or add other sulphur com- 
pounds such as nitre cake in order 
to be able to keep the sulphidity to 
the required standard. This latter 
should not be necessary if the mill 
has a Cottrell or dry precipitation 
system for reclaiming the stack loss 


’ as we find that about 90 per cent or 


more of the stack loss is sodium 
sulphate which could be used to re- 
place part of the new salt cake for 
make-up. This seems to be the 
most economical method for a mill 
that has to carry a high sulphidity 
and still maintain low chemical cost. 

What effect has sodium sulphite 
on the character of the pulp? How 
many of us regularly check this con- 
stituent in our liquor? The usual 
method used in controlling the 
cooking charge is to test only for 


active alkali (NaOH and Na.S) but 
no account is made of the sodium 
sulphite content (Na,SO,). It has 
been found that a variation in this 
compound greatly effects the result- 
ant pulp because it is a cooking 
agent to some extent similar to 
NaOH and Na.S. Therefore, if we 
find that it has increased from .10 
of a pound per cubic foot to .30 of 
a pound per cubic foot, we have 
tripled the amount of sulphite in 
cooking liquor. For a 3,000 cubic 
foot digester using 4,800 pounds of 
active alkali charge and the active 
is 6.0 pounds per cubic foot, the ex- 
cess of Na.SO, would be 160 
pounds. This means we have prac- 
tically increased the digester charge 
160 pounds. The resultant pulp is 
not of normal strength. If the 
charge is reduced to offset the extra 
Na.SO,, the strength of the pulp 
will be nearly normal but in the case 
of Western Hemlock, it will be 
brackish and have a reddish color. 
Also, it has been found that in 
bleaching, the fibre will break down 


more readily. 


@ What causes the Na.SO, con- 
tent to increase? There are two 
main causes. First, it may have been 
caused by too low temperature (wet 
bed), too high temperature or ex- 
cessive air in the furnace. In other 
words, improper furnace operation. 

The second cause, if the mill has 
scrubbers for reclaiming chemicals 
in the furnace gases, is most likely 
due to the increase of sulphite in 
the scrubber liquor, if this is re- 
claimed by introducing it into the 
weak wash or green liquor system. 
In this way, it is not reduced by the 
furnaces before making the cycle 
into the white liquor. It has been 
found that by using this method 
the sodium sulphite in the white liq- 
uor builds up to the point where 
there may be .2 to .3 of a pound 
more per cubic foot and an over 
charge in the digester results, as has 
been mentioned before. 


Some mills are reclaiming their 


“*All bleached pulps lose color with age, some 
more than others. It is true that a great many 
mills are treating the bleached pulp before 
the final wasliing with chemicals such as SO., 


HCl, ete. 


This retards the color recession, 


but although some have proved beneficial, 
none so far has proved entirely satisfactory. 
Much more research work is needed on this 


point.” 
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“‘What is the best white liquor composition? 
Should the sulphite be 20% or 45% of the 
active alkali? What is best for your mill? You 
pulp superintendents who have a paper mill 
at your back door know the answer for your 


Own case. 


But how about the commercial 


pulp superintendent with a hundred paper 


mills to satisfy?” 


scrubber liquor by introducing it 
into their black liquor storage. This 
should not be done when this same 
black liquor is being used for vol- 
ume make-up in the digester or for 
diluting the pulp in washing. The 
scrubber liquor contains carbons, 
etc., from the furnace gases and is a 
real source of dirt. 


It is best to put the scrubber liq- 
uor into the concentrated liquor 
just before the furnaces or if the 
mill has a forced circulaing concen- 
trator it can be introduced between 
the latter and the last evaporator ef- 
fect. Or in other words, reclaim it 
so it goes back through the furnaces 
for reduction. 

The following is an analysis of a 
scrubber liquor taken at random: 


Na.S 0.51 
Na.SO,, 1.13 
Mae, 0.81 


Acidity equivalent 0.13 pounds 
Acid insoluble and carbon 0.017 


@ You will note from the above 
that the Na,SO, per cubic foot is 
quite high and will vary considerably 
with the furnace operation. I would 
like to mention at this time, that 
there hasn’t been enough study and 
experimenting with Na.SO, in the 
cooking of kraft to ascertain defi- 
nitely the results. The following 
are the analyses of two white liquors 
showing the change in Na.SO,, con- 
tent by adding the scrubber liquor 
to the weak wash or green liquor 
system. 


What is a safe limit of Na.SO, 
content? It has been found that be- 
low .10 pounds per cubic foot with 
an active of 6.0 pounds per cubic 
foot, all as Na.O, the characteristics 


of the pulp are not altered to any © 


noticeable degree. 

What is the best white liquor 
composition? Should the sulphide 
be 20 per cent or 45 per cent of the 
active alkali? What is best for your 
mill? You pulp superintendents 
who have a paper mill at your back 
door step know the answer to your 
own particular case. But how about 
the commercial pulp superintendent 
with a hundred paper mills to sat- 
isfy? 


pounds as Na,O per cubic foot 
pounds as Na,O per cubic foot 
pounds as Na.O per cubic foot 
H.S per cubic foot. 

pounds per cubic foot. 


C. H. Carruthers 
Dies in Powell River 


@ Charles Henry Carruthers, for twen- 
ty-six years with Powell River Company, 
latterly as general superintendent, died 
suddenly November 4 at Powell River 
following a heart attack. 

Harry Carruthers joined Powell River 
Company in 1912 as a machinist. He 
soon became foreman and before being 
named general superintendent served 
several years as master mechanic. 

Born in Manchester, England, in 1886, 
he leaves a widow and five children. 

The company has not yet named a 
successor. 


‘Before After 

Lbs. per cubic foot NaOH (as Na,O) 3.98 3.90 
Lbs. per cubic foot Na,S (as Na.O) -... 2.33 2.28 
Lbs. per cubic foot Na,CO, (as Na.O) acide 1.12 1.16 
Lbs. per cubic foot Na.SO, (as Na,O) 0.09 0.32 
Lbs. per cubic foot Na.S.O, (as Na.O) 0.00 0.02 
Lbs. per cubic foot Na.SO, 0.34 0.56 
Total 7.86 8.24 








Crown Zellerbach Second 
Quarter Shows Improvement 


@ The report of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation for the second quarter of 
the company’s fiscal year which begins on 
May Ist of each year, showed a consoli- 
dated net profit of $1,368,553 against 
$970,055 for the first quarter of the 
fiscal year. 


Total net profit for the first half of 
the fiscal year, or through October 3st, 
amounted to $2,338,608 after all charges 
for depreciation, depletion, interest, 
taxes, and the minority stockholder’s pro- 
portion cf the net profit of Pacific Mills, 
Limited. This is equivalent, after full 
dividend requirements for the six months 
on the new $5 cumulative convertible 
preterred stock, to 44 cents per share 
on the 2,261,199 shares of common out- 
standing. In the corresponding first half 
of the fiscal year in 1937, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation made a net profit of 
$4,440,801, equivalent on the same basis, 
to $1.37 a share on the common. 


Sales gained 10.7 per cent in the 
quarter ending October 31st over those in 
the previous quarter ending July 3st. 
The first quarter of the fiscal year showed 
indicated sales of $11,732,900 while in- 
dicated sales for the quarter ending Oc- 
tober 31st were $12,992,548. Total sales 
for the first six months from May Ist 
through October 31st were $24,725,448, 
a decrease of $3,004,197 or 10.8 per cent 
below the sales for the corresponding 
period in 1937 of $27,729,645. 

The decline in net earnings of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation for the first six 
months of the present fiscal year was 
due to a number of factors of ‘which 
lower selling prices prevalent in the in- 
dustry was a major one. Operations of 
the company’s plants were well main- 
tained but higher costs coupled with 
lower sales prices materially reduced the 
profit. 


Another factor was the change in the 
handling of the profits of Fibreboard 
Products, Incorporated, in which Crown 
Zellerbach holds a fifty per cent interest. 
In the first half of the fiscal year 1937, 
the company’s net equity'in Fibreboard’s 
consolidated earnings were included in 
the Crown Zellerbach profit, but in the 
first half of the present fiscal year only 
the dividends actually received from 
Fibreboard Products, Incorporated, have 
been included in the company’s net for 
the period. 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation will 
save interest charges of approximately 
$245,650 annually beginning with 1939, 
due to the cailing of the remaining $9,- 
927,500 old Crown Willamette Paper 
Company’s first mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds. These are being called at a total 
premium of around $297,825 as they do 
not mature until 1956. The 6 per cent 
bonds are being replaced by a $10,- 
000,000 unsecured 31 per cent ten year 
serial bank loan. Crown Zellerbach will 
also be relieved of sinking fund require- 
ments for 1944 and each year thereafter 
until the bond maturity in 1956. 


Coast Newsprint Price 
To Remain at $50 
@ The middle of November the Corwn 


Zellerbach Corporation announced to its 
newsprint customers that the price of 
$50 per ton on newsprint would remain 
the same for the period from January 
Ist, 1939, through December 31st, 1939. 
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Superintendents Discuss 
Kraft at Fall Meeting 


Four Pacific Coast Superintendents 
Present Papers to Seattle Gathering 


OUR Pacific Coast superintend- 

ents presented papers before 

the regular Fall meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Division of the Amer- 
ican Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendent’s Association, which was 
held Friday and Saturday, Decem- 
ber 2nd and 3rd, at the New Wash- 
ington Hotel in Seattle. Problems 
involved in the production of kraft, 
pulp, paper and board were the sub- 
jects of the papers and the discus- 
sions which followed. 

The papers were given Saturday 
morning but the meeting was 
opened Friday evening by general 
chairman James F. Brinkley with a 
“Hard Times Party.” Nearly all 
were in costume and the large crowd 
enjoyed the dancing and entertain- 
ment with A. S. Quinn, secretary- 
treasurer of the Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion, as master of ceremonies. All 
in costume praded before the 
judges, Dr. and Mrs. John D. Rue, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Viger and Mr. 
Norman Lewthwaite, in a grand 
march around the floor of the Hol- 


land tavern at the New Washington. 
The highlight of the evening’s en- 
tertainment was a song by the Hilil- 
billies,; Mr. and Mrs. Harold D. 
Cavin, Mr. and Mrs. Earl G. 
Thompson and Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
L. Marshall. Costume prizes were 
not announced Friday but were 
awarded at the dinner dance Satur- 
day evening. 


Start Saturday With Breakfast 


@ As the idea of beginning the 
Saturday morning program with a 
stag breakfast had proved so popu- 
lar at the joint meeting with TAPPI 
in Portland last June, chairman 
Brinkley appointed Zina A. Wise of 
the Griffith Rubber Mills of Port- 
land to take charge of the program 
as master of ceremonies. Mr. Wise 
handled the Portland breakfast and 
collected quite a few fines from the 
members who didn’t realize that 8 
o’clock meant just that and not 8:05. 

For the education of those who 
arose early enough to attend the 
breakfast, Mr. Wise interviewed a 


distinguished pulp and paper manu- 
facturer from India in the person 
of James D. Fraser, superintendent 
of the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Everett, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Fraser had arisen early 
and donned robes and turban to 
prepare for his interview. As it 
turned out the distinguished visitor 
from India turned the tables and in- 
terviewed the master of ceremonies 
concerning certain practices in the 
production of pulp and paper on 
the West Coast and decided that his 


mill at home was a far better one. 


Four Superintendents Give 
Papers 


@ From the breakfast room the 
crowd moved to the mezzanine ball- 
room for the business session. 

L. S. McCurdy, chairman of the 
Pacific Coast Division of the Amer- 
ican Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association, opened the 
meeting with remarks about his trip 
to the Association’s annual meeting 
in Toronto last June. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT’S LUNCHEON on Saturday, December 3rd, heard a discussion of the unemploy- 


ment compensation act and its application to the pulp and paper industry. 
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E. W. G. COOPER 
Elected Chairman 


Norman A. Lewthwaite, pulp mill 
superintendent of the National Pa- 
per Products Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation at 
Port Townsend, Washington, pre- 
sented the first paper, “An Outline 
of Sulphate Pulping.” Mr. Lewth- 
waite’s paper will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

The second paper was offered by 
Niles Anderson, assistant superin- 
tendent of the St. Regis Kraft Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Washington. Mr. 
Anderson spoke on, “Some Prob- 
lems of a Sulphate Pulp Mill Super- 
intendent,” and precipitated rather 
warm discussion between the pulp 
mill and paper mill superintendents 
present. Mr. Anderson’s paper is 
published in this number. 


@ E. W. G. Cooper, assistant paper 
mill superintendent of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion at Camas, Washington, present- 
ed the third paper entitled, “A 
Comparison of Kraft and Sulphite 
on the Paper Machine,” which was 
followed by lengthy discussion. 
Cooper’s paper appears in this issue. 

The fourth and final paper of the 
meeting was offered by Anton Sieb- 
ers, paper mill superintendent of 
the Longview Fibre Company at 
Longview, Washington, who spoke 
on “Recent Improvements on Cylin- 
der Board Machines.” Mr. Siebers’ 
mag is also published in this num- 

er. 

Chairman McCurdy appointed a 
nominating committee, consisting of 
G. J. Armbruster, general superin- 
tendent of the Soundview Pulp 
Company, Everett, as chairman; 
James D. Fraser, superintendent, 





Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, Everett, and H. A. 
Des Marais, Pacific Coast Manager 
of the General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion, and for four years secretary- 
treasurer of the Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion, to prepare nominations for the 
election of officers for 1939. 
Secretary-treasurer A. S. Quinn 
reported on the Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion’s finances and chairman Mc- 
Curdy, in accord with a rule adopt- 
ed by the national executive com- 
mittee at the Toronto meeting pro- 
viding that all regional divisions ap- 
point a finance committee, appoint- 
ed Norman A. Lewthwaite and H. 
A. Des Marais as the committee to 
work with Mr. Quinn as an ex- 
officio member in his capacity as 
secretary-treasurer. 


New Officers 


@ The recommendations of the 
nominating committee were adopted 
by unanimous vote, and the follow- 
ing men will guide the Pacific Coast 
Division of the American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion during 1939. 

E. W. G. Cooper was elected 
chairman. Mr. Cooper, who is as- 
sistant paper mill superintendent for 
the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation at Camas, Washington, 
served as first vice-chairman during 
1938. 

Anton Siebers, paper mill super- 
intendent of the Longview Fibre 
Company at Longview, Washington, 
was elected first vice-chairman being 
elevated from the position of sec- 
ond vice-chairman which he held 
during the present year. 

Niles Anderson, assistant superin- 
tendent of the St. Regis Kraft Com- 
pany, Tacoma, was elected second 
vice-chairman for 1939. 

A. S. Quinn, vice-president of the 
Stebbins Engineering Corporation 
of Seattle, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer of the Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion to serve a second term. 


@ Mr. Cooper received his early 
paper mill training in England later 
moving to Eastern Canada. He 
joined Crown Willamette at Camas 
in 1931. 

Mr. Siebers came to the Longview 
Fibre Company when the mill was 
completed in 1928 from the Thil- 
many Pulp & Paper Company of 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Quinn, an engineering grad- 
uate of Cornell University, came to 
the Pacific Coast in 1930 as manager 
for Stebbins Engineering & Manu- 
facturing Company of Watertown, 
New York. In November, 1937, he 


was elected a vice-president of the 
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Stebbins Engineering Corporation, 
a Washington corjoration and a 
subsidiary of the parent organiza- 
tion at Watertown. He has been 
active in both Superintendents and 
TAPPI, serving two terms as secre- 
tary-treasurer of TAPPI. A com- 
plete outline of the extensive experi- 
ence of Mr. Cooper and Mr. Siebers 
was published in the December, 
1937, number of PACIFIC PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Niles Anderson, the newly elect- 
ed second vice-chairman of the Pa- 
cific Coast Division, has had wide 
experience in the pulp industry 
since his graduation from the Col- 
lege of Forestry of the University 
of Washington. Upon his gradua- 
tion he worked on the construction 


of the Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing 


..Company’s unbleached sul phite 


pulp mill at Anacortes, Washington, 
which is now the Anacortes Division 
of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company. Later he became assist- 
ant superintendent of this plant. 
While the Bellingham unbleached 
sulphite pulp mill of the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company 
(then the San Juan Pulp Manufac- 
turing Company) was being built, 
Mr. Anderson was transferred there 
and served as sulphite superintend- 
ent, installing the machinery and 
starting up the mill. 

In 1927 Mr. Anderson went to 
Ocean Falls, B. C., as sulphite su- 
perintendent for Pacific Mills, Lim- 
ited. His work there included su- 
pervision over both the sulphite and 
the sulphate pulp mills. He re- 


mained at Ocean Falls for over five 
years and was then transferred to 
the Camas, Washington, mill of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company 





ANTON SIEBERS 
First Vice-Chairman 
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NILES ANDERSON 


Second Vice-Chairman 


as night sulphite superintendent. 
After a short time Mr. Anderson 
moved to Vancouver, Washington, 
and became sulphite superintendent 
for the Columbia River Paper Mills. 
He was there for more than three 
years and had charge of the ground- 
wood mill as well as the sulphite 
production. 

In September of 1936 Mr. Ander- 
son became assistant superintendent 
of the St. Regis Kraft Company’s 
bleached kraft pulp mill at Tacoma, 
Washington, upon the completion 
of the modernization program and 
resumption of operations. 


Saturday Luncheon 


@ At luncheon on Saturday, De- 
cember 3rd, the ladies joined the 
men to hear Jack E. Bates, super- 





L. S. MeCURDY 
Retiring Chairman 
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visor of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division, State of Wash- 
ington, discuss the application of 
the act to industries within the state. 

Earl G. Thompson, as toastmas- 
ter, introduced Mr. Bates, who out- 
lined the act and stressed the lack 
of background experience to guide 
his department in preparing for its 
actual operation in Washington. He 
emphasized his desire to cooperate 
with’ industry in determining the 
best methods of making the new sys- 
tem workable. In opening his talk 
Mr. Bates said that the public had 
unfortunately confused the unem- 
ployment compensation legislation 
with the old age pension law. He 
explained that the old age pension 
system is exclusively the function 
of the Federal government and that 
the payments into this fund are 
made equally by the employer and 
employe. The unemployment com- 
pensation payments are made en- 
tirely by the employer and the act is 
administered jointly by the states 
and the Federal government. 

At the speaker’s table were Mr. 
and Mrs. L. S. McCurdy, Mr. and 
and Mrs. E. W. G. Cooper, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. S. Quinn, James F. 
Brinkley, Roderic Olzendam of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Tacoma; Niles Anderson, Jack E. 
Bates, and Earl G. Thompson, 
toastmaster. Mr. Thompson is Pa- 
cific Northwest representative for 
the Great Western Electrochemical 
Company of San Francisco. 


The Round Table 


@ The afternoon was devoted ‘to 
the usual feature of the superintend- 
ent’s meetings, the Round Table 
Discussion. Retiring Chairman L. S. 
McCurdy and the new chairman, E. 
W. G. Cooper, conducted the ses- 
sion, introducing a number of ques- 
tions which had been turned in in 
advance, and leading the discussion 
of various operating problems. 


Reception and Dinner 


@ At 6:30 on Saturday evening a 
reception was held in honor of the 
officers, followed by a dinner dance. 
As master of ceremonies A. S. 
Quinn introduced the new officers 
and the retiring chairman, Mr. Mc- 
Curdy, who thanked the members of 
the Pacific Coast Division for their 
cooperation in continuing the con- 
structive work program of the 
Superintendent’s Association. He 
spoke of the fact that the national 
officers recognized the fine work 
done by the coast group and that it 
was praised at Toronto last June. 
Mr. McCurdy is fifth vice-president 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, having 


been elected at the meeting in 
Toronto. 

Mr. Quinn introduced the several 
entertainment acts which proved 
pleasing to the large crowd present, 
and then turned to the awarding of 
the prizes for the best costumes at 
the Friday night party. The judges, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Viger, Dr. and 
Mrs. John Rue, and Mr. Norman 
Lewthwaite selected the following as 
deserving of the prizes: 


@ The Best Dressed Couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. William R. Gibson of Se- 
attle; Best Dressed Lady, Mrs. 
Walter S. Hodges of Portland; Best 
Dressed Man, Berk A. Bannan of 
Seattle; Funniest Lady’s Costume, 
Mrs. Kenneth B. Hall of Portland; 
Funniest Man’s Costume, L. S. Mc- 
Curdy of Port Townsend. 

During the afternoon while the 
Round Table Discussion was going 
on the ladies enjoyed a bridge tourn- 
ament. Mrs. William C. Marshall of 
Portland took first prize which was 
awarded to her at the dinner dance; 
Mrs. Irving R. Gard of Seattle won 
second high honors, and Mrs. Wes- 
ley Osborne of Tacoma was award- 
ed a prize for the low score. 


@ The following won door prizes 
at the drawing: Mrs. Niles Ander- 
son, C. V. Basom, John Carlson, 
Norman Heglend, Mrs. E. W. G. 
Cooper, James D. Fraser, Paul F. 
Middlebrook, Mrs. A. S. Quinn, C. 
V. Smith, A. L. Bibbins, George W. 
Houk, J. H. McCarthy, Harlan 
Scott, Brian Shera, T. M. Shields, 
Mrs. W. S. Hodges, John E. Brown 
and E. H. Tidland. 

After the awarding of the prizes 
the rest of the evening was spent in 
dancing. 


























A. S. QUINN 


Reelected Secretary-Treasurer 
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Ladies Committee 


@ In charge of the ladies program 
which included the bridge party 
Saturday afternoon was Mrs. Har- 
old D. Cavin. Assisting her as vice- 
chairman was Mrs. Earl G. Thomp- 
son. On the committee were: Mrs. 
Robert Bundy of Port Angeles, Mrs. 
G. J. Armbruster of Everett, Mrs. 
J. H. McCarthy of Everett, Mrs. 
Andreas Christensen of Vancouver, 
B.C.; Mrs. W. N. Kelly of Long- 
view, Mrs. K. O. Fosse of Seattle, 
and Mrs. Fred C. Shaneman of 


Tacoma. 
The General Committee 


@ At the dinner Saturday even- 
ing the superintendents thanked 
General Convention Chairman 
James F. Brinkley for his successful 
program. Mr. Brinkley in turn ex- 
pressed his appreciation to those on 
his committee who assisted in pro- 
viding an interesting and _ worth- 
while program; G. S. Brazeau, Berk 
A. Bannan, Earl G. Thompson, J. 
H. McCarthy, A. S. Quinn and Zina 
Wise. 

He also expressed appreciation to 
those firms who had donated prizes 
for the meeting. The donors were: 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
James Brinkley Company, Cragin & 
Company, Doran Company, Electric 
Steel Foundry Company, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, General Electric 
Company. 


Prize Winners 


At the “HARD TIMES PARTY” 


The costumes at the “Hard Times 
Party,” Friday evening, December 2nd 
at the New Washington Hotel, were so 
ingenious the judges found it difficult 
to select the five best. 


The judges, Dr. and Mrs. JOHN RUE, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. VIGER, and Mr. 
NORMAN LEWTHWAITE, selected 
the following winners whose pictures 
appear at the right: 


No. 1, Mr. and Mrs. WALTER 5S. 
HODGES. Mrs. Hodges was chosen 
the Best Dressed Lady. No. 2, Mr. and 
Mrs. KENNETH B. HALL. Mrs. Hall 
was selected as the Funniest Dressed 
Lady. No. 3, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
QUINN and Mr. JAMES F. BRINK- 
LEY. Mr. Quinn was Master of Cere- 
monies and Mr. Brinkley was General 
Chairman of the Fall Meeting. 


No. 4, Mr. and Mrs. BERK BANNAN. 
Mr. Bannan was picked as the Best 
Dressed Man. No. 5, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
S. MeCURDY. Mr. McCurdy was se- 
lected by the judges as the Funniest 
Dressed Man. 


Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM R. GIBSON 
(No. 6), were selected as the Best 
Dressed Couple at the party, The win- 
ners were awarded prizes at the dinner 
dance Saturday evening. 
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Great Western Electrochemical 
Company, Huntington Rubber 
Mills, Hydraulic Supply Company, 
Isaacson Iron Works, Link-Belt 
Company, Northwest Filter Com- 
pany, Northwest Lead Company, 
Ohio Knife Company, Pacific Car & 
Foundry Company, Puget Sound 
Machinery Depot, Puget Sound 
Sheet Metal Works, Schwabacher 
Hardware Company, Seattle Hard- 
ware Company, Stebbins Engineer- 
ing Corporation, Stetson-Ross Ma- 
chine Company. 

Van Waters & Rogers, Incorpor- 
ated, Webster-Brinkley Company, 
Western Gear Works, Western Steel 
Casting Company, and Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, 

The following attended the Fall 
Meeting of the Pacific Coast Di- 
vision of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion, December 2nd and 3rd in Se- 
attle. 


@ Niles M. Anderson, St. Regis Kraft 
Co., Tacoma; Mr. and Mrs. John Ashby, 
Westminster Paper Co., New West- 
minster, B. C.; G. J. Armbruster, Sound- 
view Pulp Co., Everett; Mr. and Mrs. B. 
A. Bannan, Western Gear Works, Seat- 
tle; Mr. and Mrs. Thos. J. Bannan, 
Western Gear Works, Seattle; Mr. C. M. 
Barr, Cavin, Marshall & Barr, Seattle. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Basom, Fibre- 
board Products, Inc., Port Angeles; Mr. 
and Mrs. T. H. Beaune, Fibreboard 
Products, Inc., Port Angeles; Mr. H. W. 
Beecher, Consulting Engineer, Seattle; 
Dr. H. K. Benson, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; Dr. W. L. Beuschlein, 
University of Washington, Seattle; A. L. 
Bibbins, Electric Steel Foundry Co., Seat- 
tle; George J. Bonness, Hewitt Rubber 
Corp., Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Bra- 
zeau, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Everett. 





JAMES F. BRINKLEY 
Chairman of the Meeting 
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@ Mr. Martin Breuer, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., San Francisco; Mr. and 
Mrs, James Brinkley, James Brinkley Co., 
Seattle; Mr. J. E. Brown, Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry, Portland; Mr. John 
Campbell, Campbell Hardware & Supply, 
Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Carey, Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Co., Portland; 
Mr. John M. Carlson, Soundview Pulp 
Co., Everett. 


@ Mr. O. S. Cauvel, Washington Pulp 
& Paper Corp., Division of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Port Angeles; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. D. Cavin, Cavin, Marshall & 
Barr, Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. Dan Charles, 
Knox Woolen Co., Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. 
E. W. G. Cooper, Crown. Willamette 
Paper Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; Mr. and Mrs. N. W. 
Coster, Soundview Pulp Co., Everett; 
Mr. J. J. Davis, Electric Steel Foundry 
Co., Seattle. . 


@ Mr. H. A. Des Marais, General 
Dyestuff Corp., San Francisco; Mr. Erik 
Ekholm, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co., Bellingham; Mr. and Mrs. E. I. 
Flataboe, Sumner Iron Works, Everett; 
Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Fortier, Everett Pulp 
& Paper Co., Everett; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
D. Fraser, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett; Mr. and Mrs. Irv- 
ing R. Gard, Merrick Scale Mfg. Co., 
Seattle; Mr. B. R. Gardner, Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Tacoma. 


@Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Gibson, North- 
west Filter Co., Seattle; Mr. George A. 
Gladding, Soundview Pulp Company, 
Everett; Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Graham, 
Link-Belt Company, Seattle; Mr. George 
G. Guild, Huntington Rubber Mills, Se- 
attle; Mr. and Mrs. A. Gustin, Rayonier 
Inc., Grays Harbor Division, Hoquiam. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Hall, Improved 
Paper Machinery Co., Portland; Mr. O. 
R. Hartwig, Crown - Zellerbach Corp., 
Portland; Mr. J. E. Hassler, Coast Man- 
ufacturing & Sales Co., Portland; Mr. 
Andrew W. Hawley, Pacific Coast Supply 
Co., Seattle; Mr. L. E. Hill, Pulp Di- 
vision, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ever- 
ett; Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. Hodges and 
Miss Adele Hodges, Appleton Wire 
Works, Portland. 


@ Mr. Albert H. Hooker, Jr., Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., Tacoma; Mr. H. 
M. Jones, Ohio Knife Co., Seattle; Mr. 
B. L. Kearns, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg., Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Kertz, 
John W. Bolton Co., Portland; Dr. 
Kenneth Kobe, University of Washington, 
Seattle; Mr. George Krueger, Consulting 
Engineer, Seattle; Mr. Robert Kuhn, Str. 
Regis Kraft Co., Tacoma; Mr. John 
Lowe, St. Regis Kraft Co., Tacoma; Mr. 
R. E. LeRiche, Brown Instrument Co., 
Seattle. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Norman Lewthwaite, 
National Paper Products Co., Division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp., Port Towns- 
end; Mr. and Mrs. L. S. McCurdy, Na- 
tional Paper Products Co., Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Port Townsend; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. H. McGregor, Pulp Di- 
vision, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view; Mr. Joe McQuaid, Griffith Rubber 
Mills, Seattle; Mr. M. L. Mammen, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Portland. 


@ Mr. John C. Mannion, Rayonier Inc., 
Grays Harbor Division, Hoquiam; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. L. Marshall, Cavin, Marshall 


& Barr, Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. W. ©. 
Marshall, Heller & Merz, Portland; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. Martig, Brown Instru- 
ment Co., Portland; Mr. Jack Martin, 
Schorn Paint Mfg. Co., Seattle; Mr. A. 
M. Mears, Pacific Coast Supply Co., 
Portland. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Middlebrook, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp., Lebanon; 
Mr. H. N. Miller, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg., Portland; Mr. and Mrs. Kyle 
M. Milligan, Northwest Lead Co., Seat- 
tle; Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Moffitt, Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., Tacoma; Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas C. Morris, James Brinkley 
Co., Seattle; Mr. Fred Nicholson, Stet- 
son-Ross Machine Co., Seattle. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Nunn, Western 
Steel Casting Co., Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley Osborne, Hooker Electrochemical 
Co., Tacoma; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Peck- 
ham, The Bristol Company, Seattle; Mr. 
Walter L. Penick, Western Precipitation 
Corp., Los Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. R. T. 
a Bagley & Sewall Company, Port- 
and. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Quinn, Stebbins 
Engineering Corp., Seattle; Mr. N. S. 
Rogers, Van Waters & Rogers, Seattle; 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rue, Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Y.; Mr. Walter Salmonson, Coast Mfg. 
& Sales Co., Seattle; Mr. B. W. Sawyer, 
Foxboro Company, Portland; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferdinand Schmitz, Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Seattle. 


@ Mr. G. E. Schmidt, Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Tacoma; Mr. Harlan Scott, 
Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, Seattle; 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Server, Apple- 
ton Woolen Mills, Olympia; Mr. and 
Mrs. Brian Shera, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., Tacoma; Mr. T. M. Shield, Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., Seattle; Mr. Anton 
Siebers, Longview Fibre Co., Longview. 


@ Mr. C. V. Smith, St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Co., St. Helens; Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence K. Smith, Pacific Pulp & Paper 
Industry, Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Snyder, Powell River Co., Powell River, 
B. C.; Mr. Franz Sturm, Oregon Pulp & 
Paper Co., Oregon City; Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Thompson, Great Western Electro- 
chemical Co., Seattle; Mr. E. H. Tidland, 
Pacific Coast Supply Co., Seattle. 


@ Mr. V. L. Tipka, Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., Oregon City; Mr. R. M. True, 
General Dyestuff Corp., Portland; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. S. Viger, Rayonier Incorpor- 
ated, Shelton Division, Shelton; Mr. L. 
H. Wear, Taylor Instrument Co., Port- 
land; Mr. William T. Webster, St. Regis 
Kraft Co., Tacoma; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Wilcox, St. Regis Kraft Co., Tacoma; 
Mr. A. F. Winklesky, Everett- Pulp & 
Paper Co., Everett; Mr. Z. A. Wise, 
Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland. 


Fir-Tex Installs 
Third Rotary Suction Box 


@ The Fir-Tex Insulating Board Com- 
pany is adding another rotary suction 
box to the board machine, in order to 
speed up its operation and to form a bet- 
ter sheet. This is the third rotary suc- 
tion box installed on the machine in the 
St. Helens, Ore., plant. 
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Rayonier Making Large Pulp 
Shipment to Japan 


Permits Obtained for 28,000 Ton 


Shipment During December — 
Operation Steadily Improving 


@ Rayonier Incorporated, largest 
producer of dissolving pulps, has 
obtained permits for the shipment 
of 28,000 short tons to Japan dur- 
ing the month of December, accord- 
ing to a statement by Edward M. 
Mills, president of the company, 
which accompanied the earnings 
statement for the quarter ending 
October 31st. Mr. Mills further 
stated that the total dissolving wood 
pulp imports authorized at this time 
by the Japanese Government to- 
taled 65,000 tons. Based upon the 
consumption of dissolving pulp in 
Japan during the first six months 
of 1938 the 65,000 short tons are es- 
timated to approximate import re- 
quirements for 90 days. 

For the three months ending Oc- 
tober 31st Rayonier reported a con- 
solidated net profit of $64,895 after 
depreciation and other expenses. 
Compared with the $183,264 loss re- 
ported for the first quarter of the 
company’s fiscal year the second 
quarter statement showed a great 
improvement. The net loss for the 
first six months of Rayonier’s fiscal 
year has been reduced to $118,369. 

The reports further stated that 
substantial improvement had oc- 
curred during recent months in the 
rate of operations of domestic rayon 
yarn producers, but that this im- 
provement was reflected only to a 
small extent in the sales of dissolv- 
ing pulp for the quarter just ended. 
The full effect is not likely to be 
realized until after the first of the 
year. However, due to recently im- 
proved business Rayonier Incorpo- 
rated’s plants at Shelton, Hoquiam 
and Port Angeles, Washington, 
have been operating at capacity. In 
the quarter ending October 31st, 
Rayonier Incorporated produced 
16,526 tons of dissolving pulp and 
sold 13,859 tons, as compared with 
production of 13,618 tons and sales 
of 10,232 tons in the previous quar- 
ter ending July *1st. 

During the October 31st quarter 
the production of ordinary pulp 
(bleached sulphite of papermaking 
grades) amounted to 9,036 tons and 
sales ~o 8,674 tons, while in the July 


31st quarter production of this 
grade totaled 6,482 tons and sales 
4,916 tons. 

The Grays Harbor Division at 
Hoquiam, Washington, produced 
4,344 tons of paper and sold 4,285 
tons in the quarter ending October 
31st compared with paper produc- 


tion of 3,276 tons and sales of 3,892 


tons in the July 31st quarter. 


New B. C. Legislation 
Affecting Pulp Industry 


@ Under legislation passed at the recent 
session of the British Columbia legisla- 
ture, all public utilities in the province 
will be placed under control of a com- 
mission, probably to be headed by Dr. 
W. A. Carrothers. Pulp and paper com- 
panies will thus be obliged to deal with 
their power problems through a com- 
mission rather than direct with the pro- 
vincial government and waterpower con- 
troller, J. P. MacDonald. 

Other legislation passed by the house 
which may affect pulp and paper com- 
panies to some extent gives the govern- 
ment authority to tax the undistributed 
profits of companies in which the ma- 
jority of the voting-power or shares is in 
the hands of not more than five persons 
and relatives or nominees of any of those 
persons, or where control of the corpora- 
tion is by any other means whatever in 
their hands. 

Inasmuch as corporations are defined 
as “persons” in company law, the new 
tax might be directly applicable to com- 
panies such as Powell River Company or 
Pacific Mills, major newsprint companies 
in British Columbia, but Hon. John 
Hart, minister of finance, says that the 
new law will not be generally applicable 
and is not intended to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of surplus funds for legiti- 
mate expansion. 

Primary purpose of the tax is to di- 
vert to the government a portion of the 
profits of a few small, rich “family cor- 
porations” which have in the past been 
evading surtaxes. 


Japanese Buy Small 
Pulpwood Stands in B. C. 


@ Japanese interests are understood to 
have increased their holdings of British 
Columbia pulpwood as a result of deals 
completed for Vancouver Island timber 
last month. It is said that the tracts were 
comparatively small, in the neighbor- 
hood of Barkley Sound. The deal had 
been pending for several months. 

To complete the purchase Heijiro 
Nishi, director of Karafuto Paper Pulp 
Company, Tokio, and Shigero Saka- 


guchi, of the same company, crossed the 
Pacific to Vancouver. 

About 1200 acres of timber were in- 
volved in the deal, the vendor being F. L. 
White, formerly of Empire Stevedoring 


Company. Some Douglas fir is on the 
property as well as hemlock and spruce. 

Motive for the purchase is not entire- 
ly clear, as the timber is in a relatively 
isolated area, far removed from milling 
facilities. It is presumed that eventual- 
ly the timber will be logged, and the 
logs shipped across the Pacific to Japan. 

Japanese already own considerable 
timber near Port McNeil at the north 
end of Vancouver Island and on Queen 
Charlotte Islands, but no move has been 
made for its development so far. 


B. C. Premier Denies 
Imminent Timber Shortage 


@ Stories of approaching timber famine 
are a headache to British Columbia’s Pre- 
mier T. D. Pattullo, who before becoming 
head of the provincial government served 
many years as minister of lands, with di- 
rect jurdisdiction over forest administra- 
tion. 

Premier Pattullo evidently doesn’t 
agree with his chief forester, E. C. Man- 
ning, who told the legislature’s forestry 
committee in a special report that at the 
present rate of cutting British Columbia’s 
Douglas fir lumber industry would be 
definitely on the down-grade within fif- 
teen years; that the industry was overcut- 
ting in the coastal region, regardless of 
species, and that satisfactory regeneration 
is not following on the province’s cut- 
over lands. 

Referring to the forest industries in 
general, Premier Pattullo declared in the 
legislature: “I say to the public, nor- 
withstanding the statements made in this 
house and by the chief forester—who is 
trying to excite public interest and by 
propaganda increase the departmental 
appropriations—that this industry is 
sound. I’m sick and tired of these peo- 
ple who say we haven’t done anything 
about the future. 

“The replanting we are doing now is 
a mere bagatelle, but we could never af- 
ford to replant at the same rate as the 
forests are being cut or destroyed by 
fire. That would require the whole of 
the general revenue. But we can assist 
natural regeneration, and we are doing 
it. 
“The timber business is going to be the 
biggest business in British Columbia—in 
perpetuity.” 


Supts. Change 1939 Meet 
To Washington, D. C. 


The 1939 convention and exposition 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association will be held 
in the Wardman Park Hotel, Washing. 
ton, D. C., on June 13, 14 and 15. It 
previously was scheduled to be held in 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Union Fights for Jobs 
In Tacoma Dispute 


Congressman Coffee Retracts Attack 


on Kraft Mill Odor 


@ When Congressman John M. Coffee 
attacked the St. Regis Kraft Company 
and urged action against it for allowing 
the odor to escape in a talk before the 
Tacoma city council on November 30th, 
he aroused the ire of the members of Lo- 
cal 237 of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers. The union members fought back in 
defense of their jobs and obtained what 
amounted to a retraction of his state- 
ments. 


The incident occurred while the con- 
gressman was discussing PWA allotments 
with the city council. The Tacoma Times 
for November 30th reported Mr. Coffee’s 
statement as follows: 

“Coffee did not limit his discussion to 
PWA, however, as he strongly urged the 
council to take some official action re- 
garding the unspeakable odor which is 
emitted by the St. Regis pulp mill .. .” 

“As to the St. Regis Kraft mill, Coffee 
asserted the odor was driving new invest- 
ors and tourists out of Tacoma and was 
undoubtedly costing the city important 
new industries. 

“T dislike bringing this subject up,” he 
said, “because it might be construed that 
I was opposed to the plant running. That 
is not the point. We need employment 
and I want those boys to have the work; 
we don’t want to discourage the company 
from running. But, if they have spent 
a quarter of a million dollars trying to 
remedy that obnoxious smell, they’ve 
been stung. The effect is worse, if any- 
thing, than before when the wind blows 
in certain directions.” 


@ Still quoting the Times, “The con- 
gressman said it was important not to of- 
fend tourists and cited examples known 
to him in which important visitors went 
elsewhere because of the odor.” 

These statements before the council 
were broadcast at noon the same day by 
Tacoma radio station KMO in its regular 
news broadcast. KMO also reported that 
following the council meeting Mayor 
Siegle of Tacoma had told a KMO re- 
porter that he would probably talk about 
the pulp mill odor problem that evening 
on his regular weekly program over the 
air. But the mayor did not talk on the 
subject, presumably because of a number 
of objections voiced by civic-minded citi- 
zens of Tacoma interested in building 
the community’s payrolls. 


Local 237, comprising the 330 men 
working at the St. Regis mill, feeling 
keenly that Congressman Coffee’s attack 
was a blow at their livelihood, sent their 
executive committee to see Mayor Siegle. 
The committee asked that the mayor 
and Mr. Coffee meet with them that eve- 
ning to consider their protest against this 
attack on the pulp mill. The meeting 
was held on the evening of December 
2nd and following the conference Con- 
gressman Coffee issued his retraction 
which was published in the Tacoma 


Times of December Sth. Mr. Coffee’s 
statement appears below in full as it 
appeared in the Times. 

“To clear away any misunderstanding 
about his reasons for attacking pulp mill 
oders during his recent visit with the 
city council, Congressman John M. Cof- 
fee Monday made the following state- 
ment: 


@ “ ‘Recently I informally chatted with 
members of the city council about the 
gaseous odors emanating from the kraft 
pulp mill on the tideflats. Some of my 
friends have misunderstood the purpose 
of my remarks. So as to clarify my po- 
sition, I am making the following brief 
explanation: 


““'My sole interest in the pulp mill 
odor was to do everything in my power 
ot promote the prosperity and growth of 
our city. In discussing pulp mill odors 
I do not wish to have my statement con- 
strued as waiving any of the objections 
of citizens here to smelter fumes, garb- 
age dump effluvia, South Tacoma swamp 
odor, etc. I have been advised by my 
friends, the pulp workers, that the pulp 
mill involved has expended large sums of 
money in an effort to eradicate the 
fumes, and is continuing to exhaust every 
scientific apparatus known, to achieve 
the same end. This is a commendable 
act upon the part of the company. I be- 
speak their continuing tireless efforts to 
the same end. 


Employ 330 Men 


@ “Certainly I don’t want to be placed 
in the position of making representations 
which would in any possible way discour- 
age continued operations of the pulp 
company in Tacoma. We appreciate the 
employment they furnish to some 330 
men, members of organized unions. At 
no time have I asked for or urged that 
any steps be taken to deprive the com- 
pany of its right to operate. We regard 
it as an important asset to our commu- 
nity. My sole concern was that the city 
council, in friendliest cooperation with 
the company, should be on the alert at 
all times to the end that in a spirit of 
amicable helpfulness any new process be 
experimented with so that the citizens 
here will not be subjected longer than 
necessary to the gaseous odors from the 
mill. 

“"T have been inspired in this en- 
deavor by a recognition that tourist trade 
must be encouraged; that business pros- 
perity for Tacoma must be facilitated; 
that it is hard enough with every possible 
advantage to secure new industries here, 
located as we are in the shadow of a city 
four times our size just a few miles north 
of us. 


Feels Reassured 
@ “‘I don’t want my friends in the la- 
bor unions to be misled. I want to help 
their continued employment. I want to 
work in conjunction with the company. 


Upon the assertions from my _ union 
friends that the company is doing a good 
job and is using every effort to discover 
ways and means of eliminating the un: 
pleasant odors emanating from the op- 
eration of the plant, I am satisfied in the 
premises and feel much reassured. 


“In bringing pressure upon appropri- 
ate authorities for the allocation and ap- 
propriation of millions of dollars in the 
Tacoma area in the next year or two, I 
want full advantage to be taken of the 
benefits to be derived therefrom without 
any unnecessary handicaps impeding the 
normal development that should be the 
natural consequence of such expendi- 


Pay) 


tures. 


@ The incident stirred up the citizens of 
Tacoma resulting in a number of letters 
being written to the newspapers. One 
writer said, ‘First of all, they keep look- 
ing for business; secondly, when they 
find it, they also find fault with it and 
proceed to destroy it.” 

Another wrote the Times saying, “If 
some gentlemen of politics would quit 
finding fault with the odors of produc- 
tive industry on the tideflats and try to 
take the odors out of politics, they would 
be of more service to the city.” 

The same writer, J. P. McCulley, went 
on to say, “Don’t they know that the 
flats, the industries there, are the fillers of 
the bread baskets of Tacoma? 

“The people of the north end and 6th 
avenue are forgetting that the same odors 
from the St. Regis plant are putting 
money in their places of business. 

“If these gentlemen would spend some 
more effort in putting more industries on 
the flats instead of hollering about the 
odors of one industry, they would really 
be making progress. They would not 
be going to the government, wringing 
their hands for more WPA funds. They 
would not be asking the state liquor 
board for more of the profits of that de- 
partment, but they would be putting 
revenue into the pockets of the people of 
Tacoma.” 


@ Mr. McCulley ended his letter to the 
Times by saying, ‘And I don’t work for 
St. Regis.” 

It is generally recognized by the kraft 
industry that the St. Regis Kraft Com- 
pany has done more than any other kraft 
mill on this continent to eliminate odor 
and that the company has made much 
progress. Today, a number of citizens 
of Tacoma are receiving employment at 
the slight inconvenience of an odor that 
most kraft mill communities never give a 
thought to. 

The St. Regis Kraft Company is con- 
tinuing its research and experimental 
work at considerable cost, working toward 
a solution of the odor problem, for the 
company naturally wants the people of 
Tacoma to have a friendly attitude 
toward it and toward those who derive 
their income from its operations. 
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Recent Improvements on 


Cylinder Board Machines 


by ANTON SIEBERS* 


N this study we will consider the 
cylinder board machine, as this 
matter has been more or less 

neglected in our meetings here on 
the Coast during the past five years. 


Since 1932, much has been accom- 
plished to increase the speed of op- 
eration on the cylinder machine. I 
believe the new suction drum roll is 
entitled to more credit than any 
other development. However, while 
we are discussing the cylinder ma- 
chine, let us start where the sheet is 
formed. Many cylinder machines 
are still operating without drives on 
the mold. A new end ring on the 
mold has been developed to elimi- 
nate friction when the water seal is 
applied, allowing the mold to turn 
very freely and adding to the felt 
life. 

‘In the past year the seam in 
cylinder wire covers has become a 
lesser problem, due to the welded 
seam. The welded seam eliminates 
any possibility of the felt nap get- 
ting to the seam when a felt is put 
on the machine and eliminates any 
sign of seam marking the sheet. 

A very interesting development is 
the suction arrangement applied to 
the cylinder mold. This is quite an 
installation but appears to be neces- 
sary for higher speeds on cylinder 
machines. To those who are not 
familiar with the new arrangement, 
the following explanation is direct- 
ed. This arrangement can be applied 
to any cylinder mold. Pipes are run 
from the suction side of a large fan 
to the closed ends of the cylinder 
mold. This draws some water out 
of the sheet as it is being formed 
and draws all the water out of the 
wire mesh as the mold leaves the 
sheet to return back into the vat, 
and also draws the water off the sur- 
face of the sheet, leaving the sur- 
face of the sheet free from the large 
drops of water that usually disrupt 
formation, as the felt carries the 
sheet to the next cylinder mold. 





*Paper Mill Superintendent, Longview Fibre 


Company, Longview, Washington. Presented at 
the Fall Meeting of the Pacific Coast Division 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association, 
cember 2, 3rd, 1938. 


Seattle, Washington, De- 


@ The new Black Clawson Vat may 
be the answer to the formation prob- 
lem, but my limited knowledge pre- 
cludes the possibility of comment. 

The new suction drum roll de- 
veloped by the Beloit Iron Works 
in 1934 has done a grea deal toward 
speeding up the cylinder machine. 
The holes in the new drum roll 
shell are small and drilled at very’ 
close centers. After the installation 
of this roll we were able to eliminate 
all the wringers and 75 per cent of 
the primary presses that were being 
used before the drum roll installa- 
tion was made. This has increased 
production 12 per cent, with a slight 
increase in felt life. 

The suction press has also made 
board making a lesser problem. 
More mills are installing suction 
equipment each year, and there is 
no doubt that it is a step in the right 
direction. 

Felt conditioning becomes more 
of a problem as we speed up opera- 
tion. The Chain Belt Company has 
developed a nozzle that makes a 
very good shower and does a good 
job of keeping felts clean at 50 lbs. 
pressure. This kind of a shower, 
with the aid of a Vickery Felt Con- 
ditioner, works very well at speeds 
up to 400 F. P. M. 

The cylinder machine is still much 
in need of improvement, due to the 
fact that box manufacturers are 
using lighter weights of board for 
the manufacture of cartons. This 
of course means that higher speeds 
are necessary to maintain produc- 
tion. 

From the information that I have 
been able to secure, it is evident that 
the best production to be expected 
from a cylinder machine is 1.25 tons 
per inch per 24-hour period. This 
is being done on .016 64-lb. sheets, 
but about the best we can expect on 
48 to 58-lb. sheets is about 1.1 tons 
per inch per 24-hour period. In 
comparison to the Fourdrinier ma- 
chine, which can and does produce 
1.5 tons per inch per 24-hour period 
on weights from 42 to 48 lbs., we 
find that the Cylinder Board Ma- 
chine production is about 27 per 
cent below that of the Fourdrinier 


Machine. 








@ I believe you will agree that the 
problems of the Cylinder Board Ma- 
chine require considerable consider- 
ation, especially by those of us who 
are directly concerned with its op- 
eration. 


I have confined my remarks to 
the Cylinder Board Machine in the 
belief that the operation of the 
Fourdrinier — Yankee and Harper 
should be taken up at the Round 
Table discussion following the 
luncheon. 


Sprague Says Oregon 
Pollution Law Will Be 
Sensibly Enforced 


@ There will be no crusading adminis- 
tration of Oregon’s new stream purifica- 
tion law, governor-elect Charles A. 
Sprague, Salem newspaper publisher, 
told a conference of Northwest indus- 
trialists on December 5. The law will 
be enforced on a sane, sound basis, he 
said. 

Present at the conference were C. S. 
Chapman of Tacoma, representing the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; Irving T. 
Rau of the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co.; 
Aubrey R. Watzek of the Watzek tim- 
ber interests; E. M. Burns of the North- 
west Canners Association; Charles H. 
Carter of the Portland Woolen Mills; 
and Sherman Sawtelle and F. H. Young 
of the Oregon Business & Investors, Inc. 

The new measure provides for no regu- 
lations as it stands, but sets up a Sanitary 
Authority, which board will have the 
power to determine and enforce suitable 
regulations. 

While some changes may have to be 
made by pulp and paper mills, it is not 
expected that there will be any radical 
or unreasonable measures required, espe- 
cially in view of Mr. Sprague’s recent 
statement. It is felt. that the governor- 
elect understands the problems faced by 
the manufacturers, and will cooperate 
at them in solving the pollution prob- 
em, 


@ The mills mostly likely to be affected 
are those on the Willamette river, where 
low water conditions are made more dif- 
ficult by the tide which comes up the Co- 
lumbia. Even at the falls at West Linn, 
there is a tide of two to 2% feet at times, 
and when there is little current, the river 
water flows back and forth with the tide, 
and is not easily discharged into the Co- 
lumbia. 

If and when some of the pooling dams 
in the Willamette valley project are com- 
pleted, this problem will be at least par- 
tially solved for the mills, by providing a 
more uniform run-off and greater cur- 
rent during the summer months. 


4 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


An Outline of Sulphate 


Pulping 


by NORMAN A. LEWTHWAITE* 


vented by Dahl, a Swede, in 

1884. The first mill in this 
country was built in 1907 by the 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Company. 
The industry has had a very rapid 
growth due to its suitability in pulp- 
ing woods of a high pitch or resin 
content, also due to the higher 
yields obtained than by the soda or 
sulphite process. 


‘in sulphate process was in- 


The most basic of alkaline chemi- 
cals in common use is sodium hy- 
droxide, which is the main cooking 
chemical. The quantity of sodium 
hydroxide used is less than the or- 
dinary soda cook; the desired charge 
of chemicals being made up by 
sodium sulphide. The action of 
sodium sulphide is slower and less 
drastic, consequently producing a 
superior pulp than that made by the 
straight soda process. The alkali 
used in pulping is quite costly and 
profitable operation is only possible 
where the chemicals can be recov- 
ered. A recovery of 85 to 90 per 
cent is now common practice. The 
loss of chemicals occurring during 
the cycle is made up mainly by the 
addition of sodium sulphate (salt 
cake) although part of the loss may 
be made up with sodium carbonate 
(soda ash) or sodium bisulphate 
(nitre cake). Sodium carbonate is 
converted during the process to hy- 
droxide, while sodium sulphate and 
sodium bisulphate is converted to 
sulphide. 

The principal steps in the process 
are: ‘ 

(1) Cooking liquor is prepared 
in the caustic room. 

(2) The prepared wood chips are 
cooked in a digester. 

(3) The digester wood is blown 
into a cyclone to a black stock chest 
below. 

(4) The black stock pulp is 
washed free of chemicals. 

(5) The separated black liquor is 


evaporated to prepare for recovery 
of chemicals. 





*Pulp Mill Superintendent, National Paper 
Products Company, Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, Port Townsend, Washington. 
Presented at the Fall Meeting of the Pacific 

t Division of the American Pulp & Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, December 2, 3rd, 1938. 


(6) When the liquor has reached 
a solids content of approximately 55 
per cent it is sprayed into a smelter 
and the chemicals combined with 
the organic matter are burned back 
to sodium carbonate. Sodium sul- 
phate or salt cake is added to the 
black liquor before spraying, which 
in the smelter is reduced to sul- 
phide. 

(7) The chemicals from the smel- 
ter in molten form is run into a tank 
of wash liquor and dissolved, the 
solution being called green liquor. 

(8) The green liquor is treated 
with lime and causticized, that is the 
sodium carbonate is changed to 
sodium hydroxide. This solution is 


’ then used for cooking. 


Causticizing and Lime Burning 


@ The object in causticizing is to 
convert the carbonate to hydroxide. 
This is accomplished by continuous- 
ly mixing the required amount of 
lime with clarified green liquor from 
the smelters in reaction tanks. The 
temperature must be maintained at 
210 to 220 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
the mixture thoroughly agitated. It 
is then allowed to overflow or con- 
tinuously pumped to settling tanks 
where the calcium carbonate pro- 
duced during the reaction is allowed 
to settle out and the clear white 
liquor overflowed to storage tanks 
to be used in cooking. The calcium 
carbonate (limestone) is then con- 
tinuously washed with hot water or 
condensate from the evaporators, 
allowed to settle out and the clear 
solution used to supply the smelter 
dissolvers. The calcium <arbonate 
sludge is then pumped to a rotary 
vacuum filter where it is further 
concentrated and washed before it’s 
introduction into the lime kiln for 
conversion of the sludge to lime so 
that it may be used to again casti- 
cize the green liquor. The reburn- 
ing of sludge consists in supplying 
sufficient heat to drive CO2 from 
the sludge. A temperature of 1800 
degrees Fahrenheit is required. This 
is usually accomplished by feeding 
the concentrated sludge into the up- 
per end of a rotary kiln about 120 
feet long and 7 to 9 feet in diameter. 
The kiln is rotated slowly, the sludge 
requiring approximately three hours 
or its passage from upper end to 


mouth. Recently a stationary kiln 
has been used. It is equipped with 
a suitable device to stir the sludge 
being heated and so expose it to the 
action of the heat. Considerable 
savings are claimed for this kiln 
compared to the use of the rotary. 
The whole operation of causticizing, 
washing of sludge and lime burning 
must be accurately controlled as the 
use of unclarified green liquor, too 
much or too little lime or improper 
settling and washing may upset the 
entire pulping process. 


Cooking 


@ The next step is cooking of wood 
chips to produce pulp. Digesters 
are of two types, small rotary and 
the stationary usually of much lar- 
ger size and equipped with means of 
heating the liquor externally and 
circulating it thru the mass of chips. 
Digesters are completely filled with 
chips and a sufficient volume of 
white and black liquor pumped in to 
insure good circulation. The chips 
should be % inches in length or 
smaller and of uniform size. They 
must be free from bark, large knots 
and decayed wood or even partially 
decayed as it is impossible to make 
a good quality of pulp from it. The 
most important point in the opera- 
tion of the digester is that a uniform 
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liquor content be mipssined by 


either revolving, the entire contents 
being tumbled about, or in the sta- 
tionary, by pumping. The tempera- 
ture during the cook must be over 
300 degrees Fahrenheit as the cook- 
ing reactions are slow below this 
point. The total volume of liquor 
required in a stationary is between 
50 and 60 per cent of digester ca- 
pacity. In producing high strength 
sulphate pulp the time at cooking 
temperature should be short com- 
pared to time allowed for penetra- 
tion. The whole cooking action is 
very complex, the aim should be to 
make a pulp free from chips and 
shives of high strength without loss 
of fibre by alkali attack. 


Washing 


@ At the completion of the cook, 
the pulp is blown thru a cyclone into 
a black stock chest. It is a mixture 
of fibres, organic compounds from 
the wood combined with the chemi- 
cals used in cooking. The pulp is 
washed free from liquor, usually in 
a rotary vacuum washer in single 
stage or arranged in series. Series 
washing consisting of the use of hot 
water on the last stage and the use 
of the filtrate from this washer on 
the previous stage. The hot water 
should be at a temperature of 145 
to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
ideal method would seem to be the 
use of larger vacuum drums than 
now employed and series washing 
on one drum. In washing the pulp 
sheet should be distributed as evenly 
as possible across the surface of the 
drum. A raw, hard pulp washes 
slower than a well cooked pulp, al- 
though a medium grade pulp will 
wash better than an overcooked 
pulp, due to the greater freeness of 
the medium pulp. 


Evaporating 


@ The liquor from the washing op- 
erations contains about 14 per cent 
solids. It must be evaporated to ap- 
proximately 55 per cent solids. This 
is usually accomplished in a multiple 
effect evaporator with a concentra- 
tor for the heaviest liquor. Evapor- 
ation in multiple effect system is 
based on the fact that a liquid boils 
at a lower temperature when the 
pressure is reduced, and that the 
vaporization of a liquid results in 
absorption of heat by the vapor 
formed, which can later be used in 
heating other liquids. The liquor 
in the first effect is heated by live 
steam or vapor from the concentra- 
tor. The vapor formed is passed on 
to the second effect where the pres- 
sure is lowered by means of a con- 
denser, so that the vapor from the 


previous effect can heat the liquid 
in the next effect to boiling. The 
evaporation depends on the thick- 
ness of tubes and the difference in 
temperature between the inside and 
outside of the tubes. The evapora- 
tor will operate best if an even tem- 
perature difference is maintained 
between each effect. The long ver- 
tical tube type of evaporator with 
natural circulation is now accepted 
as best for sulphate liquors. The 
liquor level is maintained at 1/3 to 
Y, the height of the tube and this 
level should be held constant by 
float control. The presence of scale 
forming compounds in the liquor 
should be carefully checked and re- 
duced by control as an undue 
amount of scale may result in con- 
siderable loss of production. 

The liquor from the concentra- 
tors or last stage of evaporation 
contains 55 per cent solids and is at 
a temperature of 220 degrees Fah- 
renheit. The required amount of 
salt cake is added to the concen- 
trated black liquor prior to its in- 
troduction into the smelter. This 
is accomplished by mixing fine salt 
cake with the concentrated liquor in 
an agitated tank. A portion of the 
salt cake is dissolved in the liquor, 
the balance is merely carried in sus- 
pension. The liquor is then sprayed 
into the smelter thru a single course 
spray nozzle in such a manner as to 
deposit and distribute the liquor on 
the water cooled smelter walls where 
it dries and forms a combustible ash 
which falls to the bottom of the 
smelter and burns there. The chem- 
icals in a molten form drain from 
the smelter into the agitated dis- 
solving tank, which is continually 
supplied with wash from the caustic 
room. The gases of combustion 
pass thru the boiler attached to the 
smelter and give up their heat for 
the generation of high pressure 
steam and then thru a spray tower 
to recover the chemicals that have 
been carried out with the gases. 
With modern recovery furnaces it 
is now possible to develop sufficient 
steam from the burning of black 
liquor to entirely supply the needs 
of the entire pulp mill. 

The ideal situation exists when a 
sulphite and a sulphate pulp mill 
are operated close to each other. 
Then the various species of wood 
can be pulped by the process best 
suited. A portion of the lime sludge 
produced in the caustic room can 
be used to make acid for sulphite 
pulping. This would allow the sul- 
phate mill to use a lime of high 
quality for causticizing purposes as 
only 50 to 60 per cent would be re- 
burnt, the balance being new lime. 
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The waste liquid washed from the 
sulphite pulp after blowing could be 
used to advantage in removing scale 
from various pieces of equipment, 
such as evaporators and digester 
heaters in the sulphate mill. 


Oregon Committee 
to Study Occupational 
Disease Legislation 


@ On December 5, the interim commit- 
tee suggested by the last Oregon legisla- 
ture met in formal session to consider 
occupational disease coverage under the 
Oregon Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The committee is composed of J. C. 
Joy, chairman, representing the Ore- 
gon Industrial Accident Commission, 
Gen. A. S. Fleming, vice president and 
secretary of the Oregon Pulp and Paper 
Co., G. O. Hunter of the Portland Cen- 
tral Labor Council, Fred Manash of the 
Building Trades Council, and Fred King 
of the King Bros. Boiler Works. 

It is expected that the committee will 
recommend to the governor and the leg- 
islature the enactment of an all-inclusive 
compensation bill, covering all industries 
coming under the Industrial Accident 
Commission. Such amendment would 
not affect employers who elect not to 
come under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The Oregon Medical Society has gone 
on record in favor of an occupational 
disease compensation amendment, but de- 
sires a restricted or enumerated list of oc- 
cupational diseases to be covered. 


Stenstrom Appointed General 
Manager of Australian Mills 


@ Dave Stenstrom, who recently was ap- 
pointed general manager of the Austra- 
lian Paper Mills, arrived in Vancouver, 
B. C., the latter part of November, go- 
ing on to Montreal by way of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Stenstrom was formerly man- 
ager of the Ocean Falls, B. C., mill of 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., and later manager of 
the St. Lawrence Paper Mills. 

It is understood that Mr. Stenstrom 
will return to Australia early next year, 
to take up his permanent residence there. 


Fred Armbruster 
Joins Superintendents 


@ Frederick R. Armbruster, of the Pow- 
ell River Company, Limited, Powell Riv- 
er, B. C., has recently become a member 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Su- 
perintendents Association. 

He is a son of G. J. Armbruster, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Soundview 
Pulp Company of Everett, Washington, 
a long time member of the superintend- 
ents organization. 


Frank Drumb 
Visits States 


@ Frank Drumb, mill manager at Pa- 
cific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C., has 
been on a trip of several weeks down the 
Coast, stopping at the affiliated mills, 
and visiting the San Francisco office. 

While in the South, he attended the 
California-Stanford football classic. Also 
at the game was Frank Youngman, 
Crown Zellerbach vice president from 
Portland. 
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Viscose Corporation 
Continues Expansion 


@ During November the American Vis- 
cose Corporation announced that its sta- 
ple fiber plant at Nitro, West Virginia, 
had completed installation of machinery 
and was operating at full capacity. This 
new plant is said to be the only one in 
the United States built exclusively for 
rayon staple fiber production. It repre- 
sents an investment of $5,000,000. 


The production of the new plant is 
said to be at the rate of 20,000,000 
pounds per year, which together with the 
production of the Parkersburg produc- 
tion brings the Viscose Corporation’s to- 
tal staple fiber production to a 25,000,- 
000 pound basis. 

A second staple fiber producing unit, 
which will have a capacity of 25,000,000 
pounds, was begun at Nitro in September 
and according to reports will be ready to 
produce staple fiber by early summer of 
1939. This second new rnit will repre- 
sent an investment of about $10,000,000 
and when finished will give the American 
Viscose Corporation a total annual staple 
fiber producing capacity of 50,000,000 
pounds annually. 


Celanese to Build 
New Plant for New Yarn 


@ In the rayon publications, announce- 
ments recently appeared stating that the 
Celanere Corporation of America plan- 
ned to build a new plant near Pearisburg, 
Virginia, for the manufacture of an en- 
tirely new yarn. 

Approximately $10,000,000 will be in- 
vested in the new plant which, reports 
state, will produce a yarn of different 
properties than the acetate yarns pro- 
duced by Celanese at its Amcelle plant 
near Baltimore, Maryland. 


Industrial Rayon Starts 
New Continuous Yarn Mill 


@ On November 28th the Industrial 
Rayon Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
started its new continuous spinning ray- 
on yarn plant at Painesvillle, Ohio. 

The first of the 96 continuous spin- 
ning units started on November 28th and 
if market conditions continue good the 
entire group of spinning machines will 
be running in March. 

Industrial Rayon has been experiment- 
ing for some years on a continuous proc- 
ess which would materially reduce the 
time and work necessary to spin and com- 
pletely process the yarn. This new 12,- 
000,000 pound annual capacity plant at 
Painesville represents the result of these 
years of experiment. 

The continuous process is said to re- 
duce spinning and processing time to 
6% minutes from the spinneret to the 
twister. Besides, the process gives con- 
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trol which Industrial believes will enable 
the production of rayon yarns to hither- 
to impossible standards of fineness. In- 
dustrial expects the continuous process 
will be as revolutionary in its effect on 
the rayon yarn spinning industry as the 
continuous strip mill was to the steel in- 
dustry. Through a subsidiary, Rayon 
Machinery Corporation, the new spin- 
ning and processing equipment will be 
made available to all other rayon yarn 
producers. 


This continuous system does not de- 
part from the standard viscose process 
until the solution is forced through the 
minute holes of the platinum-gold spin- 
neret into the coagulating acid bath. 
From this point the yarn is moved on 
through the various steps of treatment 
and finally wound on bobbins holding 
2% pounds at a speed of around 200 
feet per minute. In the standard process 
the yarn upon coagulation after extru- 
sion is wound on bobbins and then 
wound and rewound through separate 
steps with a large amount of handling 
of the bobbins for each step. 


The key to the continuous system is 
said to be the patented reel which winds 
the yarn in a spiral, each loop being 
kept separate from the preceding one of 
the same continuous filament. It is neces- 
sary to keep the filaments separated to 
obtain uniform treatment in the several 
chemical baths in the continuous process. 
There are 10 reels for each spinneret, 
each revolving under a spray of chem- 
icals, and there are 100 sets of spin- 
nerets and reels to each of the 96 con- 
tinuous machines, or 9,600 yarn spin- 
ners and processors in all. The spinning 
equipment occupies 31 acres of ground. 


Predicts Continued 
Rayon Yarn Growth 


@ The Rayon Organon in the Novem- 
ber number publishes an annual survey 
of the installed operating capacity of 
rayon yarn mills in the United States. 
The following figures do not include any 
staple fiber nor do they include the two 
synthetic fiber plants announced for im- 
mediate construction by Dupont and Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 

“In November, 1938, the installed op- 
erating capacity of the Rayon yarn in- 
dustry,” says the Rayon Organon, “is 
about 365,000,000 pounds per year. This 
figure represents, of course, the annual 
capacity rate and should not be confused 
with the actual annual output of yarn for 
the year 1938. 

“In addition, the study shows that by 
mid-1939 an operating capacity of 385,- 
000,000 pounds per year is expected to 
be in place. Finally, by the Spring of 
1940, a 400,000,000 pound operating ca- 
pacity is indicated. This contemplated 
capacity for early 1940 is essentially the 
same capacity that the industry, in the 
Fall of 1937, had planned to have in 
place by the Spring of 1939. It will be 


noted that the increase in operating ca- 
pacity from 1938 to 1940 is only about 
10 per cent. Thus it becomes clear that 
the rayon yarn producing industry is 
contemplating a much more conservative 
plant expansion program over the next 
year and a half than was the case in pre- 
vious years.” 


Third Quarter U. S. Rayon 
Yarn Production Rises 


@ Production of rayon filament yarn in 
the United States during the third quar- 
ter of 1938 amounted to 68,300,000 
pounds according to the Rayon Organon. 
Rayon staple fiber is not included in the 
above total. 

The third quarter rayon filament yarn 
production in this country is about 20 
per cent higher than the second quarter 
production of 56,300,000 pounds. It is 
still lower than the production for any 
quarter since the period April-June, 
1936. 

During the third quarter of the pres- 
ent year, says the Rayon Organon, rayon 
yarn shipments increased 90 per cent 
over the second quarter. There were 
heavy withdrawals from producer’s yarn 
stocks, the stocks dropping to but 50 per 
cent at the end of September of what 
they were at the end of June, 1938. 


Japanese Rayon Yarn Output 
Up in October 


@ Members of the Japan Rayon Pro- 
ducer’s Association produced 13,174,900 
pounds of rayon yarn in October, an 
increase of 524,300 pounds compared 
with the September production. 

In the first 10 months of 1938 Jap- 
anese rayon yarn production approxi- 
mated 173,000,000 pounds, against about 
274,000,000 pounds in the corresponding 
period of last year, a decline of 101,- 
000,000 pounds or 37 per cent. 

Yarn stocks are being steadily reduced 
with a total of 20,513,500 pounds on 
hand as of October 31st, a decline of 
2,652,200 pounds compared with stocks 
on September 30th. 

Staple fiber production rose to 26,- 
478,000 pounds in October, an increase 
of 473,000 pounds over September pro- 
duction. The above data was received by 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce from the office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attache in Tokyo on 
November 10th and 17th. 


Cellulose Sponge 
Finding Unique Uses 


@ The Du Pont cellulose sponge, intro- 
duced about two years ago, has become 
widely used because it will hold more 
than twenty times its weight in water, 
will float and can be sterilized by boil- 
ing. 
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While the cellulose sponge was at first 
employed in all work involving washing 
where natural sponges had been used, it 
has developed a number of new and 
novel applications of its own according 
to a recent issue of the Du Pont Maga- 
zine. 

Quoting from the November number: 
“One manufacturer uses the cellulose 
sponge to make sweatbands. Worn across 
the foreheads of stokers, foundry work- 
ers and athletes, and even surgeons per- 
forming delicate operations, they keep 
perspiration from eyes that must be kept 
clear. And an enterprising sporting 
goods manufacturer uses it as a padding 
material for catchers’ mitts. 
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@ “The sponge is further useful in hos- 
pitals for maintenance work and in deli- 
cate X-ray examinations. Dairies and 
departments of federal, state, county and 
municipal governments use it for sani- 
tary maintenance. 


“A large manufacturer of electric re- 
frigerators has put the cellulose sponge 
to work on the finishing line, to wipe 
down gleaming new boxes. The maker 
of railroad journal boxes saw it as the 
long-sought solution to the problem of 
keeping grit and dirt out of his boxes. 


“Fruit packing plants employ the 
sponge for cleaning conveyor belts, beau- 
ty shops for giving shampoos, clothing 
manufacturers for pressing and dry 
cleaners for the delicate task of spotting. 
Ice manufacturers filter oil from dis- 
tilled water with cellulose sponges and 
several steamship lines use it in the fil- 
tration of boiler feed water... . And so 
the usefulness of the cellulose sponge has 
expanded more rapidly than the chem- 
ist could ever have imagined.” 


The Place of “Nylon” 
In the Fiber Field 


@ Since the recent announcement by E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Company of 
the perfected development of ‘Nylon,” 
the first all chemical fiber to be pro- 
duced, nearly every one allied with the 
wood pulp industry has been asking what 
this will mean to the manufacturers of 
dissolving wood pulp and eventually to 
those producing pulp for paper making. 


The answer at present is that no one 
knows what effect the synthetic fibers will 
have an the fibers produced from cellu- 
lose. No definite answer can be given 
for more than a year as the new prod- 
uct will not be in commercial production 
for over a year. Dupont has, within the 
past month, contracted for the construc- 
tion of a plant at Seaford, Delaware, to 
produce “Nylon.” This plant will not 
be in production until early in 1940. In 
the meantime the small pilot plant in 
which “Nylon” was first produced com- 
mercially is operating at full capacity 
turning out the new fiber in bristle form 
which is known as “Exton” and is now 
on the market in a well known make of 
toothbrushes. A small amount of yarn 
is also being produced for experimental 
purposes. 

The other wholly synthetic fiber re- 
cently announced is “Vinyon,” a vinyl 
resin produced by the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation. It is reported 
that this product will not be in volume 
commercial production for a year, either. 

In the meantime the rayon and the 
pulp industries will speculate as to the 
potential effects of the synthetic fibers 
along with the general public. 


At this writing the best information 
available indicates that when “Nylon” is 
available in commercial quantities it will 
be at first considerably more expensive 
than viscose or acetate rayon. One au- 
thority estimates its cost at 2! times that 
of viscose when it first comes on the mar- 
ket. However, it will very likely drop 
steadily in price for it is the policy of 
Dupont to reduce the price of a new 
product as fast as volume permits econo- 
mies in production. Cellophane is an 
outstanding example of this price reduc- 
tion policy. , 

Because of the cost and the qualities of 
“Nylon,” it is said by some that it will 
seek a market plane above that of the 
average rayon for some time after it ap- 
pears on the market. The first volume 
market which it is expected “Nylon” will 
bid for is that of silk hosiery. Natural 
silk has up to the present time success- 
fully resisted the attempts of viscose and 
acetate rayon to encroach upon the wom- 
en’s hosiery field. Silk, because of its 


greater elasticity, has maintained its su-_ 


premacy in the hosiery field, its last large 
textile market. 


Cellulose Yarns Improving Too 


@ On the other hand the manufactur- 
ers of yarns from cellulose have not 
been idle. They have been constantly 
working toward the production of finer 
filaments with greater elasticity. It is 
talked in the industry that these efforts 
have met with success and that at least 
one large producer, American Viscose 
Corporation, will next year introduce a 
new viscose yarn made of wood pulp 
cellulose for the manufacture of wom- 
en’s hosiery and other products requir- 
ing the elasticity of natural silk. No 
public announcement of the qualities of 
this new yarn has been made. 


The producers of dissolving wood pulp 
have been working closely with the yarn 
manufacturers to steadily improve the 
qualities of cellulose yarns and thereby 
expand their markets. New types of dis- 
solving pulps have recently been devel- 
oped which are unofficially said to possess 
qualities which will enable the rayon in- 
dustry to further enlarge its markets. 


Only time and actual use will answer 
the question whether cellulose yarn or 
“Nylon” will make the finest of women’s 
hosiery. It is entirely possible that in 
a few year’s time the battle for the ho- 
siery market may be between the syn- 
thetic yarns and the cellulose yarns with 
silk largely eliminated. In view of the 
progress made by rayon in recent years 
and also taking into consideration the 
rapid strides of chemical research, this 
possibility is not at all visionary. 

Those who have been immediately 
jumping at the conclusion that the cellu- 
lose rayon yarn would be quickly dis- 
placed by the new synthetic fibers should 
acquaint themselves with the experience 
of the growing .plastic industry. New 
plastics or variations of already devel- 
oped plastics have been introduced in 
recent years, and at each announcement 
of the new product and its potential uses 
many people shook their heads and said 
that such-and-such already established 
plastic is not going to be able to meet 
the competition. 


@ This has not proved true. While new 
plastics and variations of the older ones 
have created intensive competition, each 
has gradually found its most satisfactory 
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uses as the manufacturers and the con- 
sumers became fully acquainted with the 
qualities of the several types. Competi- 
tion between the various plastics has also 
been minimized by the steady growth of 
the total market for plastic materials. 

The predicted competition between the 
cellulose yarns and the synthetic prod- 
ucts may very likely turn out to be ana- 
logous to the experience of the plastics 
industry. 


The Dupont Statement 


@ Ina formal statement announcing the 
development of “Nylon” Dupont said: 


“The new synthetic material is the out- 
growth of research that has covered the 
better part of a decade. Its objective was 
the sythesis from readily available native 
raw materials of a wholly new group of 
chemical compounds capable of meeting 
definite deficiencies in many existing in- 
dustrial materials that in the main are 
now imported. 


“This group of compounds is called 
Nylon, a coined name. Nylon is the 
generic name for all materials defined 
scientifically as synthetic fiber-forming 
polymeric amides having a protein-like 
chemical structure; derivable from coal, 
air and water, or other substances, and 
characterized by extreme toughness and 
strength and the peculiar ability to be 
formed into fibers and into various 
shapes, such as bristles and sheets. 


“A sum of more than $8,000,000 has 
been appropriated to construct near Sea- 
ford, Delaware, the first unit of a plant 
to produce Nylon Textile Yarn. Con- 
struction is expected to require 12 months 
and is scheduled to start early in Decem- 
ber. When completed this initial plant 
unit will give employment to approxi- 
mately 1,000 people. 

“For several months a pilot plant has 
been operating near Wilmington to pro- 
duce small commercial quantities of Ny- 
lon yarn and “Exton” toothbrush bristles 
made from Nylon. As the output of the 
pilot plant is limited, Nylon will not be 
widely available until the Seaford plant 
is operating. 


@ “Like natural silk, Nylon is a polya- 
mide having a protein-like structure. 
Filaments of extreme fineness can be 
spun—much finer than the filaments of 
silk and rayon. The dyeing of Nylon 
presents no particular difficulty. In gen- 
eral it will take dyes used for silk, wool, 
acetate rayon, and certain of the direct 
dyes used for cotton or cupra and viscose 
rayons. 

“Of particular promise among the 
prospective uses for Nylon is high twist 
yarn for fine hosiery. Hosiery made of 
Nylon possesses extreme sheerness, high 
elasticity, high strength, and improved re- 
sistance to runs. 

“Sewing thread and knit goods also af- 
ford attractive outlets. Among other po- 
tential uses which number hundreds, are 
brush bristles, racquet strings, fishing 
lines and leaders, narrow fabrics, woven 
dress goods, velvets, knitted and woven 
underwear, transparent wrapping film, 
plastic compositions, textile finishing 
agents, and coated fabrics. 

“The Nylon business will be conducted 
by the Nylon Division, Rayon Depart- 
ment of the du Pont company. Nylon 
textile yarn differs from rayon in that 
it does not centain cellulose and is not 
derived from cellulose. In its physical 
and chemical properties Nylon differs 
radically from all other synthetic fibers.” 


. 
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Comparison of Kraft and Sulphite 
On Paper Machines 


by E. W. G. COOPER* 


Being a brief review of the pecu- 
liar characteristics of these fibres 
bleached or unbleached, and the re- 
sulting qualities in paper produced. 


HESE different pulps will have 
certain different initial quali- 
ties, such as bursting strength, 
tear and fold due, perhaps, to the 
kind of wood or the cooking meth- 
od, perhaps both. Kraft is usually 
higher in alpha cellulose and defi- 
nitely lower in the less resistant or 
hemi celluloses, and sulphite is a lit- 
tle lower in alpha content and high- 
er in hemicelluloses. Unbleached 
kraft and bleached sulphite are about 
the same in Alpha content. Because 
of these differences, one pulp is more 
resistant to beating than the other. 
By keeping these differences in 
mind, there still remains the possi- 
bility of further development of 
those qualities demanded by “Print- 
ers,” “Bag” and “Envelope” manu- 
facturers and Waxing Plants. 
Whether produced from kraft or 
sulphite both involve intelligent op- 
eration of beating, jordaning and 
refining, it is very important that we 
differentiate these last two distinct 
operations. Jordaning is beating, 
continued, if not continuous beat- 
ing, in most kraft mills, and, of 
course, fits in very well with mass 
production of kraft grades, which 
at the same time is suitable for 
wrapping and bag, as the case 
may be. If the finer grades are 
to be made from kraft, it will be 
along the lines of specialized pro- 
cedure in wood selection, cooking, 
bleaching and more intelligent re- 
fining. Some of these contrasts in 
question found in paper from kraft 
and sulphite can be traced back to 
the wood, say Red Fir, a longer and 
broader fiber than White Fir, 
Spruce or Hemlock, or traced to 
the method of cooking giving a 
more resistant fiber to the beating 
and jordaning action if an alkaline 
cook, and a less resistant fiber if an 
acid cook. Sufficient importance is 
not given to refining, even in our 





*Assistant Paper Mill Superintendent, Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, Wash- 
ington. Presented at the Fall Meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Division of the American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association, Seattle, 
Washington, December 3rd, 1938. 


sulphite papers, and we just get by 
perhaps, but a kraft sheet bleached 
or unbleached to be used in fine 
printings, light weight waxings, 
writings, card stock, the paper 
maker and machine will have a hard 
time without this treatment. 

I believe the bounds of tolerance 
in relation to such desirable quali- 
ties as uniformity and cleanliness 
are not so restricted in kraft pulp 
as in the case of sulphite. 


@ How up-to-date our paper mak- 
ing equipment may be, or how efh- 
cient our paper makers, we must first 
of all have good pulp. 

The smooth running of the paper 
machine is dependent upon uni- 
formity, and the difficulty of con- 
trolling this quality is something 
with which we are all familiar. I 
do not need to mention the vari- 
ables responsible. 


We, to date, have all seen great 


advances made in the control of 
cleanliness and color, due not only 
to better water treatment and multi- 
stage bleaching, but by progress 
made in cooking, producing pulps 
of a higher degree of purity and 
stability, giving good resistance to 
light and heat. This has, however, 
so far, proven to be more important 
in sulphite than in sulphate. 

A case in point, I have seen a 
sulphite sheet with a good high 
white color being waxed under sim- 
ilar conditions alongside a sheet of 
lower color, with the lower colored 
sheet waxing finally to the better 
color of the two. 


This same comparison can prob- 
ably be seen in any two sheets 
if in each case you have pulps of 
different stability. 


@ Strength should be reviewed 
briefly: The cooking process cer- 
tainly contributes to those desirable 
qualities that the customer looks for 
in his paper. Tear, fold and mul- 
len—tear and fold depending chief- 
ly upon the physical dimension of 
the fiber. For instance, if we go to 
the other extreme “groundwood,” 
we would have bulk, absorbency, 
and opacity, but not tear or fold. 

In kraft you have a higher initial 
tear and fold than in sulphite. Ini- 


tial bursting strength is about the 
same in kraft as in sulphite, but it 
absorbs more power to develop. In 
either pulps, bursting strength in 
the finished paper depends (1.) on 
its initial strength, (2.) formation 
on the paper machine, (3.) bonding 
by the colloidal gel of hydration. 
This could be defined as developed 
strength, and this is more easily de- 
veloped in sulphite than kraft and 
more easily developed in wet 
pressed and slushed pulp than dried 
pulps at high or low temperatures if 
dried to low moisture content. 

For example, while making light 
weight specialties in a Canadian 
mill, we purchased different grades 
of sulphite from a well known pulp 
mill in Ontario. For a certain tis- 
sue, where strength and _trans- 
parency was of most importance 
(next to color), we purchased wet 
pressed sulphite (50% B.D.) feel- 
ing we were justified in paying 
freight on the water, because of its 
initial strength. For certain other 
grades we were able to obtain suffi- 
cient strength with more bulk and 
greater opacity from the machine 
dried pulp. 


We were also buying alpha pulp 
from Berlin, N. H., another dried 
pulp. We found that a dried pulp 
not only had high initial strength, 
but it was also easy to develop a 
good bursting strength, but taking 
more time to beat for maximum 
strength, this being a distinctive, 
well known pulp, from which there 
has been a more efficient removal of 
impurities and often used to sub- 
stitute for rags. 


It is these organic impurities from 
the hemicellulose and bleaching that 
are responsible for the lower 
strength and color. Deterioration 
is, however, more active in the dried 
pulps and yet, still unimpaired in the 
dried alpha cellulose. It seems then 
that pulp of a low alpha content, if 
dried, would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to develop the colloidal gel 
of hydration, or the adhesive sur- 
face film that we depend on to bon 
the fiber, in addition to the fibrillae 
(produced by wet beating) that 
cling and interlace, giving us the 
formation to our sheet that results 
in good strength. While we have 
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“How up-to-date our paper making equipment 
may be, or how efficient our paper makers, we 
must first of all have good pulp.” 


these initial qualities in our pulp, we 
can develop them by hydration in 
our beaters and jordans. 


@ We also know that if our paper 
is over dried, we not only remove 
the free water by evaporation in the 
drying operation, but also to the 
extent of dehydration of the fiber, 
lowering the mullen strength—also 
tear and tensile. 


In the case of water finished pa- 
pers that are first dried out well 
before engaging with the water 
boxes, steam showers, spray and 
moist dampening devices. This 
added moisture does not improve 
the physical qualities once they have 
been destroyed. This applies to 
papers from sulphite and kraft, but 
is more noticeable in the semi- 
bleached kraft grades due to im- 
provised bleaching and washing. 
While this condition prevails the 
paper maker has found that he can 
increase his mullen strength by the 
use of some silicate of soda in the 
furnish, the object being to neutral- 
ize any excess alum, which by reason 
of its known astringent qualities, 
contracts or shrinks the fiber by 
robbing it of its water elements and 
in the sulphite grades due to the 
presence of the less resistants or 
hemicellulose that results in a 
quicker beating pulp, also irreversi- 
ble to over drying. If this degrada- 
tion of our paper is possible on the 
paper machine, and we know it is, 
then it is in order to emphasize the 
importance of proper control in 
cooking and bleaching to produce 
pulps of greater purity and stability 
to resist light and heat. 

One more comparison between 
kraft and sulphite:—Sulphite cooks 
can be controlled more easily for 
hard strong sulphite, easy bleach- 
ing, quick or slow beating for va- 
rious beating and strength curves. 
These different cooks find their 
own peculiar use in “Newsprint,” 
“Pure Printings,” “Book grades,” 
“Waxing and Bonds” and “Strong 
Wrapping.” Easy bleaching, a very 
adaptable pulp, is in the range of 6 
to 13% bleach consumption. 

While it is true there can be cer- 
tain modifications in the sulphate 
process suited for light and strong 
kraft specialties, as cable insulating 
and condenser tissues, involving 
drastic methods of washing and 
chemical treatment to eliminate elec- 
tric conductivity, and other cooks 


where more than the normal swell- 
ing of the kraft is desirable, as in 
the case of roofing felt and in the 
case of an all bleached kraft where 
a more thorough cook would be in 
order resulting in good color, bulk, 
tear, opacity, generally speaking 
when mullen is the most important 
as is the case of most kraft grades, 
the process is carried out to pro- 
duce maximum yields with the mini- 
mum chemical usage. It is more of 
a mass production program all the 
way through rather than a special- 


ized procedure as with many sul-. 


phite grades. 

We have kraft bag and wrapping 
with a mullen of say 100% and tear 
value of 200%, or a mullen of 90% 
and tear value of 300%. This 
would represent most of the kraft 
grades on the Coast. We have 
others where finish, sizing, tensile 
are important too, but not so many 
specialized grades in the kraft field 
as there are in the sulphite field. 

Quoted from “Pacific Pulp and 
Paper Industry”—May, 1938. 


@ “The total sulphite production 
on the Pacific Coast for 1937: 888,- 
842 tons; The total kraft production 
265,346 tons.” 

A little more than three times as 
much sulphite produced as there is 
kraft, and of the total sulphite 530,- 
000 is bleached against 37,000 kraft. 
This is another comparison worthy 
of note. In other words, for every 
ton of bleached kraft on the Pacific 
Coast we have fourteen tons of 
bleached sulphite. If we take the 
total production of the United 
States, we have for every ton of 
bleached kraft, six tons of bleached 
sulphite. 

Kraft is in greatest demand where 
strength is of first importnace, as in 
many wrappings, bags, gumming 
and in lighter shades for envelope; 
semi-bleach and full bleach for 
butcher. With this strength, you 
have also “curl, grainy edges and 
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fuzz to battle. These defects are 
more easily controlled in sulphice 
grades on the paper machine, this 
being due to those inherent qualities 
of the different pulps. 

Kraft is usually longer and has 
swollen more in the cooking and is 
more resilient when it comes to the 
paper machine than sulphite. Natu- 
rally there will be more shrinkage in 
the finished paper conducive to 
these defects. 

Kraft, however, sizes more easily 
and is more blood-resistant and for 
these reasons would make a more 
desirable butcher than sulphite, if 
you could obtain the same desirable 
white of the bleached sulphite which 
can only be achieved at the sacrifice 
of some strength with corresponding 
higher costs in bleaching. 

Sulphite can be bleached after a 
fashion in one-stage, it was done 
that way for a long time. That is 
more than can be said of kraft. The 
usual practice today is fractional 
bleaching, with a chlorination stage, 
a caustic stage, a hypochlorite stage, 
each succeeding stage removing 
some impurity that the preceding 
stage could not effect. But kraft, 
instead of two or three stages, re- 
quires three to six to produce a pulp 
of desirable stability and compar- 
able to good bleached sulphite. 
Therefore, where bleached butcher 
paper is concerned, sulphite will 
hold its place. 


@ The many tinted bonds, pastel 
shade writings, book papers, card 
and cover stock that demand a good 
bright background to get those deli- 
cate colors in addition to surface 
texture, printability, fold, formation, 
opacity, transparency, porosity, ab- 
sorbency and so on for the many 
fine papers from sulphite. To ob- 
tain these on the paper machine 
would, indeed, be a task from kraft 
alone. 

Certainly, fine water marked pa- 
would be out of question too, and 
these comparisons in paper quality 
would account for low consumption 
of bleached kraft and the much 
higher consumption of bleached sul- 
phite. 

In addition to these, there is a 


““We have all seen great advances in the control of 
cleanliness and color, due not only to better water 
treatment and multistage bleaching, but by pro- 
gress made in cooking, producing pulps of higher 
degree of purity and stability, giving good resist- 
ance to light and heat. This has, however, so far 
proven to be more important in sulphite than in 


sulphate.” 
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“It is these organic impurities from the hemi- 
celluloses and bleaching that are responsible for 
the lower strength and color. Deterioration is, 
however, more active in the dried pulps and still 
unimpaired in the dried alpha cellulose. It seems 
then, that with pulp of a low alpha content, if 
dried, would be difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
velop the colloidal gel of hydration, or the adhesive 
surface film that we depend upon to bond the 
fibre, in addition to the fibrillae (produced by wet 
beating) that cling and interlace, giving us the for- 
mation in our sheet that results in good strength. 


While we have these initial qualities in our pulp, 
we can develop them by hydration in our beaters 


and jordans.” 


vast field that involves many differ- 
ent methods in printing. These pa- 
pers are not just paper. they are 
made to fit their job. However, it 
does relieve the kraft manufacturer 
of a lot of grief, not being called 
upon to explain why his paper 
“picks” or “curls,” or does not reg- 
ister during the printing process. 

I doubt if any 100 per cent kraft 
would compare favorably with news- 
print for printability and newsprint 
has no comparison with the off-set 
printing and multi-color process. 
This is where soft bleached sulphite 
mill broke and soda pulp is used, 
beaten to the right degree and in- 
telligently refined to get the neces- 
sary even texture, fuzzless surface, 
smooth without gloss. 

Also litho-papers that have to 
stand the gaff, not once but many 
times 14 to 24 operations or appli- 
cations of inks of different colors to 
be absorbed and dried each time 
during this lithographic printing 
process. The paper must not ex- 
pand and cause mis-register, and it 
must come to the printer without 
fuzz, curl, cockle or static and with 
the right amount of moisture to be 
in equilibrium with the relative hu- 
midity of the press room. This pa- 
per is not reeled upon the paper ma- 
chine so hot that you cannot bear 
your hand against it. 

Or take the rotogravure process: 
Give the printer a sheet of the best 
kraft you can produce, for either of 
these fine printing operations and 
what the printer would have to say 
could not be printed in any church 
magazine. 


@ Could you produce that charac- 
teristic surface of rotogravure with 
its softness and absorbency, which is 
so necessary to effect removal of the 
ink from the recesses in the polished 
area of the fine etched copper cyl- 
inder that gives the illustrations the 
smooth photograph-like appearance, 


could these qualities of softness, ab- 
sorbency and smoothness be pro- 
duced in kraft? 

We have difficulty in producing 
such paper, without complaint to- 
day, with the more suited and adapt- 
able fibers than kraft, but what we 
cannot do today we may be doing 
tomorrow, who knows? 

While there are many more com- 
parisons than those reviewed, and 
many more sulphite and sulphate 
papers that should be included in 
this paper to make it a complete 
comparison, it is not intended to 
be any theoretical thesis, but a brief 
review of operating experience lead- 
ing us into sufficient avenues of 
thought to promote your criticism 
and collective discussion. 


Hawley Safety School 
Helps Reduce Accidents 


@ After a course of five weeks, the safe- 
ty school of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 
at Oregon City completed the standard 
first aid course on December 7. Some 29 
students were enrolled in the class, which 
was in charge of Dr. B. O. Henderson, 
first aid instructor. 

The advanced course will start at the 
mill within a few weeks. 

To date, the Hawley organization is 
showing material improvement in the ac- 
cident experience, over the same period 
of 1937. As of December 1, accident 
frequency for this year stood at 20, com- 
pared with 41.3 for the entire year of 
1937. If the month of December is fin- 
ished out with the record continuing as 
good, the 1938 frequency rate will be but 
50 per cent that of the preceding year. 


Pulp, Paper Mills Affected 
By B. C. Law Changes 


@ Several amendments to the British Co- 
lumbia Forest Act affecting the opera- 
tions of pulp and paper companies were 
adopted at the recent session of the pro- 
vincial legislature in Victoria. 

Forest protection fund taxes have been 
increased from 4 to 6 cents an acre, and 
the provincial government’s contribution 
has been increased from $440,000 an- 
nually to $500,000. 

The increases, although recommended 
long ago, were authorized this year part- 
ly because of the extensive losses caused 
last summer by fires on Vancouver Island 
and elsewhere. Four of the larger fires 
on the island burned a total of nearly 
100,000 acres and caused more than $1,- 
000,000 damage. Cost of fighting the 
fires was estimated by Chief Forester E. 
C. Manning as $275,000. 

Lapsed timber licenses may be re- 
deemed within two years instead of with- 
in one year, according to another amend- 
ment. A higher scale of fees is to be 
charged for the second year of grace. 

The long existing provision that pulp 
companies may only hold large areas of 
timber “appurtenant to a pulp mill’ is 
being withdrawn. 

Permits have been granted Powell 
River Company and Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
to exchange pulp licenses. 

Increased rental will be charged on 
saw timber held under pulp licenses. 

Other new sections of the legislation 
are designed chiefly to facilitate the work 
of the forest fire prevention service by 
allowing cancellation of burning permits, 
and making it compulsory for persons 
occupying land to control and extinguish 
clearing and other fires. 


New Edition of “World 
Wood Pulps Statistics” 
Issued by Association 

@ The United States Pulp Producers 


Association issued early in October the 
third edition of their “World Wood Pulp 


Statistics.” 


This book of 150 pages is a compila- 
tion of official data showing the relation- 
ship of the United States pulp industry to 
the World’s production, consumption, im- 
ports and exports of wood pulp, accord- 
ing to the foreword written by Oliver M. 
Porter, manager of the association. 


Copies may be obtained from the 
United States Pulp Producers Association 
at 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 
for $3 for single copies; for $2.50 per 
copy if from three to ten copies are 
ordered and for $2 per copy if more than 
ten copies are bought at one time. 


“Kraft is in greatest demand where strength is of 
first importance, as in many wrappings, bags, 
gumming and in lighter shades, for envelopes; 
semi-bleach and full bleach for butcher. With this 
strength you also have curl, grainy edges and fuzz 
to battle. These defects are more easily controlled 
in sulphite grades on the paper machine, this be- 
ing due to these inherent qualities of the different 


pulps.” 
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Duncan Shanks 


Gets 50-Year Pin 

@ On November 19, Duncan M. Shanks 
completed his 50 years of employment 
and service with the Crown Willamette 
Paper Company. In honor of this event, 
Mr. and Mrs. Shanks were invited to go 
from Oregon City to San Francisco as 
guests of the company, where the occa- 
sion was fittingly celebrated. 


Mr. Shanks was called into the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committe, where 
Louis Bloch, chairman of the Board of 
Directors, recounted the history of Mr. 
Shanks’ employment and activity with 
the company, and then presented him 
with the company’s service pin, studded 
with six diamonds, indicative of his 50 
years of service. , 

There are but three men possessing 
the 50-year jewel, these being, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Shanks, Tom Warner of 
Oregon City, who was the first to receive 
the honor in 1929, and Isadore Zeller- 
bach, who received his pin some time 
ago. 
“Dunc” Shanks was employed on No- 
vember 19, 1888, at the Youngs River 
pulp mill near Astoria. This was the first 
groundwood pulp mill in Oregon, and 
at that time the logging was done with 
oxen. The pulp mill was a small one, 
having but six men in the crew. 
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@ Some of this pulp was sent to the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1894, and 
was awarded first prize and a medal 
which Mr. Shanks has today. The pulp 
manufactured at Young’s River was 
shipped to the company’s mill at Stock- 
ton, California, by barge, until the news- 
print machines were installed at West 
Linn. 

The pulp mill, established in 1885, 
was dismantled in 1905, when Mr. 
Shanks transferred to West Linn and 
was placed in charge of the entire fire 
system and fire protection of the mill. 

A very graceful and pertinent response 
to the remarks of Mr. Bloch and the 
presentation of the pin was made by 
Mr. Shanks at the San Francisco gath- 
ering. Later Mr. Bloch was host at a 
luncheon given at the Stock Exchange 
Club in honor of Mr. Shanks, which was 
attended by a number of other executives 
of the company. 

During this time Mrs. Shanks was en- 
tertained by a group of ladies of the 
company. A very delightful luncheon 
given in her honor was enjoyed by all 
those present. 


Fred Stevey 
Makes Eastern Trip 


@ Fred Stevey, electrical supervisor for 
the Crown Willamette mill at Camas, 
Washington, spent three weeks in the 
East during November, returning to 
Camas on November 27. He visited a 
number of mills in Canada and eastern 
United States. 


Hyde and Mispley 

Make Service Trip 

@ J. B. Hyde of the waxing papers di- 
vision and R. G. Mispley of the general 
research division of the Crown Zeller- 
bach central technical department at 
Camas, Washington, recently returned 
from a trip of several weeks in Califor- 
nia, where they did special service work 
for the company. 


Walter Holzer 


Returns to Camas 

@ Dr. Walter F. Holzer has returned to 
the Camas mill of the Crown Willamette 
Paper Company, division of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, to join the research 
division in the Crown Zellerbach central 
technical department, under director W. 
R. Barber. 

Dr. Holzer, who is a graduate of Reed 
College in Portland, worked in the 
Camas laboratory for several years fol- 
lowing his graduation. Later he went 
back to the Institute of Paper Chemistry 
and returned to the Camas technical de- 
partment for another year. 

Subsequently, he spent three years with 
the Rhinelander Paper Company and 
the Fox River Paper Company at Apple- 
ton, Wis. He returned to Camas from 
Appleton. 

This staff addition is in line with the 
policy of the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion in extending the research activities 
of the technical department. 


Foremen’s Club 


Meets at Camas 

@ The Foremen’s Club of the Camas 
mill of ‘the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company met on November 22 at the 
Crown Willamette Inn, and discussed 
safety problems, with M. R. Mammen 
presiding. 

Another dinner meeting was held on 
December 8, when A. R. Heron, director 
of industrial relations for the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, addressed the group 
on personal relations. 


Paper School 


Well Under Way 
@ The Crown Willamette Paper School 
at Camas is in full swing, with more stu- 
dents enrolled than at any time in the 
six years of its history. This year there 
are 20 coming from the West Linn mill 
for the first year course 40 miles away, 
and six for the second year classes. 
The paper school is now having print- 
ed complete text books for the students, 
covering the entire four year course. 


Bankus and Hanny 
Inspect Mills 


@ J. E. Hanny, resident mill manager 
of the Crown Willamette Paper Co. at 
Camas, and Albert Bankus, vice presi- 
dent of the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, spent the better part of a week re- 
cently making a swing through a num- 
ber of the corporations mills properties 
in the Northwest, and other mills. 

Leaving Portland, they went to Seattle 
and Everett, then to Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B.C. Ferrying over to Port Angeles, 
they visited the mills there, then took 
the coast highway around through Lake 
Quinault to Hoquiam. From there they 
went to Cathlamet, scene of Crown Zel- 
lerbach logging, and on home to Port- 
land. 


Grondona Comes 


for Coast Visit 

@ Charles Grondona of the New York 
office, who is in charge of the Carthage, 
N. Y., mill for National Paper Products 
Company, arrived in Portland on Decem- 
ber 12 for a visit with company execu- 
tives in the Crown Zellerbach offices. 
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Donaldson Elected 
Secretary of Perkins-Goodwin 


@ W. H. Donaldson, sales manager of 
the Pulp Department of the Perkins- 
Goodwin Company of New York, was 
recently elected secretary of the company. 

Bill Donaldson is widely known in the 
pulp and paper industry on this conti- 
nent and has a large number of friends 
in the industry on the Pacific Coast 
whom he calls upon frequently. 


Gibson Paine 


Passes Away 
@ Friends among the Pacific Coast pa- 
per fraternity will be grieved to hear of 
the death of Gibson Paine, nephew of 
A. H. B. Jordan, president Everett Pulp 
& Paper Company, December 1, in Ari- 
zona, where he had gone for his health. 
Mr. Paine had been active in the af- 
fairs of the New York and Pennsylvania 
Co., one of the largest of the Eastern pa- 
per mills. Mr. Paine had studied paper 
making on the Coast and had many 
friends here. 


Robison Joins 
Fir-Tex As Chemist 


@ John E. Robison has recently joined 
the staff of the Fir-Tex Insulating Board 
Co. at St. Helens, Ore., as an assistant 
chemist in the laboratory. Mr. Robison 
came to the plant shortly after his gradu- 
ation from Reed College in Portland. 


Kraft Wrapping Exports 
Jump 70% in First 
Three Quarters 


@ Exports of kraft wrapping papers rose 
70 per cent in the first nine months of 
1938 over the same period in 1937 with 
a total of 11,176,670 pounds against 
6,584,208 pounds. The value of the 
1938 exports was $415,119. 

Kraft wrapping exports went to the 
following major buyers: Philippine Is- 
lands, United Kingdom, Cuba, Canada 
and Mexico in the order of their im- 
portance. 


Crown Zellerbach 


Declares Interim Dividend 

@ The directors of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, meeting on December 15th, 
declared an interim payment of 12% 
cents per share on the common stock, 
payable January 3rd, 1939, to stock of 
record December 13th. A statement ac- 
companying the announcement said that 
this interim payment was not to be con- 
strued as placing the stock on a regular 
dividend basis. During the present fiscal 
year which began May Ist, 1938, Crown 
Zellerbach has declared dividends on the 
common stock amounting to 25 cents per 
share. 


Camas First Aid 
Classes Begin 


@ First aid classes for Crown Willam- 
ette employees at Camas were started in 
November, with about 60 attending. This 
is the sixth year of this activity. The 
course covers 10 weeks, at the end of 
which a banquet will be held. 

Some 600 employees in the mill have 
already completed the first aid course, in- 
cluding resident mill manager J. 
Hanny and the department heads. 


. 
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Consistency Recorder 
Developed at Camas 


@ A consistency recorder has 
been constructed and is in use by 
the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation at Camas, Washington, 
that has proved highly satisfactory 
and has helped in maintaining close 
control over pulp consistency. 


‘This device, developed by C. F. 
Stevey, electrical engineer, is based 
on measurement of the amount of 
light transmitted through the stock 
as it flows through the rifflers. It is 
an extension of a method originally 
put into practice by a Pacific Coast 
pulp mill. 

An exciter lamp of 75 watts and 
a photo electric cell are sunk in the 
rifflers, and this arrangement is 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. As the stock consistency 
changes or the amount of dirt in 
the stock changes, the amount of 
light transmitted through it is va- 
ried and is recorded by graphic re- 
cording instruments. 


In this installation, a photo elec- 
tric cell is used instead of the dry- 
disc photo-voltaic cells, because it 
permits either increasing or decreas- 
ing its sensitivity to the desired 
point. 





























a0. rectifier lube Henry clokes 
Va —— 


@ The first essential for sensitiv- 
ity, it is explained to Pacific Pulp 
and Paper Industry by Mr. Stevey, 
is the use of direct current in the 
amplifier tube and the photo cell, 
instead of alternating current. DC 
current is obtained either by the 
use of a filter circuit or by a West- 
inghouse Rectox rectifier. 

Another essential ‘is a light source 
of constant illumination, and to se- 
cure this, constant voltage is re- 
quired. This is assured by the use 
of a voltage regulator, which keeps 
it within plus or minus one per 
cent. 


Arrangement of the device in use 
at Camas is shown by the accom- 
panying diagram. While some of 
the exact specifications are not 
shown, these can be varied to meet 
any condition. 

Current from the photo electric 
cell actuates the amplifier tube, 
where the current is built up suff- 
ciently to be read on a recording in- 
strument in milliamperes. This in- 
strument quickly indicates any 
changes in consistency or dirt con- 
tent by showing changes in the cur- 
rent developed by the photo cell. It 
will be noted that it reads in milli- 




















amperes, not in per cent consist- 
ency. By watching the recording 
instrument, the operator can adjust 
his valves promptly to keep the con- 
sistency at the desired point. 

Additional features may be add- 
ed to this device to provide for au- 
tomatic control of consistency with- 
out attention by the operator. The 
recording part of this instrument is 
complete, and in the near future, 
automatic features of opening and 
closing valves will be added. 

The equipment has been in oper- 
ation for about one year, and has 
rendered astisfactory service during 
this period, enabling control of con- 
sistency within tenths of a per cent. 


Ed Wood Accepted 
As Pulp Tester 


@ Edward P. Wood, technical director 
of the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, Washing- 
ton, was recently accepted as an ap- 
proved mill pulp testing chemist by the 
Joint Committee of the American Pa- 
per & Pulp Association, Association of 
American Wood Pulp Importers and 
Technical Association of the Pulp & Pa- 
per Industry. 
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Hawley Goes Over 
100% for Red Cross 


@ An enviable record was recently made 
by the regular employees of the Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Company, when the staff 
came through 100 per cent in joining 
the Red Cross, during that organizaticn’s 
membership campaign in Oregon City. 

Both management and employees, as 
well as the people of Oregon City, were 
much gratified by this proof of the fine 
spirit and cooperation among the Haw- 
ley workers. 


Camas Clubs to 


Hold Annual Dance 


@ The Foremen’s, the Office and the 
Central Technical Laboratory clubs of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Co. at Camas, 
are holding another dance on December 
17th, so that all may get together again 
and become better acquainted. This time 
it will be at the Broadmoor golf club in 
Portland. The office staffs in Portland 
and West Linn are also being invited. 

The same group will gather on Christ- 
mas eve at the Orchard Hills golf club 
near Washougal, for their annual yule- 
tide party. Each member will be pre- 
sented with a gift from some other who 
has drawn his or her name. 


Foley to Spend 
Christmas in Florida 


@ Harold S. Foley, executive vice- 
president of Powell River Company, 
plans to spend Christmas in Florida at 
the town named after his family, where 
his parents reside. 





The exciter lamp and photo elec- 
tric cell unit are sunk in the 
rifflers. 


October Paper Production 
Passes Same Month in 1937 


@ The ratio of paper manufacturing to 
rated capacity for October rose to 82.5 
per cent compared with 76.3 per cent for 
September and 73.5 per cent for Octo- 
ber, 1937. 

October production as a per cent of 
capacity was the first month to show an 
increase over the corresponding month 
in 1937. 

In 1937 the production ratio reports, 
issued monthly by the American Paper 
& Pulp Association, showed a steady de- 
cline from a high of 92.1 per cent in 
April, 1937, to a low of 54.5 per cent in 
December of last year, the average for 
the year being 80.6 per cent. 

This year the monthly reports have 
shown a reversal of the trend rising al- 
most steadily from 63.9 per cent in Janu- 
ary to 82.5 per cent in October. 

For the first 47 weeks of 1938 the aver- 
age is 71.9 per cent compared with 83.5 
per cent for the same period in 1937. 


@ The National Paper Board Associa- 
tion reports that the percentage of op- 
eration, based on inch-hours, was 70 per 
cent for October compared with 66 per 
cent for October of 1937. 

Board manufacture dropped from a 
high of 89 per cent in April, 1937, to a 
low of 46 per cent in December. In 1938 
the ratio has rising from 55 per cent in 
January to the 70 per cent in October. 


Woodfibre Mill 
To Continue Operations 


@ Conditions in the pulp market have 
improved to such an extent as to justify 
continued operation of the Woodfibre 
plant of B. C. Pulp & Paper Company, 
but whether Port Alice mill will be re- 
opened soon is still uncertain, according 
to President Lawrence Killam. 

Some features of the market have 
showed substantial betterment in the last 
few months, but there are still several ad- 
verse factors to contend with; prices are 
still low, and while the present instabil- 
ity prevails the company is unable to 
plan far ahead. 

Woodfibre is now producing about 
5,000 tons of bleached sulphite pulp a 
month, and deliveries are being made 
regularly to the normal markets, with the 
exception of the Orient. Indications are 
that Japan will re-enter the buying lists 
soon after the turn of the year. 

Mr. Killam declined to comment on 
reports that the Port Alice mill would 
swing into production again some time 
in January. It has been closed down 
since early last spring. 


B. C. Pulp Bondholders 
Approve Changes 


@ Holders of 7 pepr cent general mort- 
gage bonds of the B. C. Pulp & Paper 
Company have approved changes in the 
trust deed to permit postponement of in- 
terest. 

Coupons due from May 1, 1932, to 
November 1, 1934, inclusive, and from 
November 1, 1935, to May 1, 1937, in- 
clusive with interest at 7 per cent, will be 
payable November 1, 1942. Coupons due 
November 1, 1938, to May 1, 1942, will 
be payable November 1, 1942, also with 
interest at 7 per cent. 
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Work Continuing on Plans 
For Deep River Pulp Mill 


@ Plans for a $12,000,000 rayon pulp 
mill on Vancouver Island have been dis- 
cussed recently between representatives of 
the recently organized Deep River Devel- 
opment Company and the British Colum- 
bia government, but it is difficult to as- 
certain how near the project is to mate- 
rializing. 

Valentine Quinn, formerly head of 
Pacific Terminals, Ltd., C.P.R. warehouse 
subsidiary at New Westminster, is one 
of the chief sponsors of the project, and 
J. P. and William Meehan, timber 
agents, are also in the company. The 
Meehans represent the owners of exten- 
sive timber on Vancouver Island and the 
B. C. mainland. Some months ago the 
Meehans sought rights to the waterpower 
of Cheakamus Canyon, north of Bur- 
rard Inlet. They planned then to estab- 
lish a pulp mill near Squamish at the 
southern terminus of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. However, the city of 
Vancouver held priority rights to Cheak- 
amus as a water supply and declined to 
relinquish control. 

Deep River Development Company 
has now turned its attention to Campbell 
River on Vancouver Island, and William 
Meehan declares that the proposed mill 
would be located there at a site near Elk 
Falls. British Columbia Power Corpo- 
ration, holding company for the biggest 
public utilities companies in the prov- 
ince, has been holding the Campbell 
River power rights since 1929 when In- 
ternational Harvester, Crown Willamette 
Paper Company and other interests were 
planning pulp mills in that section. It 
is understood that participation of B. 
C. Power in Campbell River rights would 
not exclude Deep River. 

Representatives of Deep River say that 
the problems of power and water rights 
and financing are not expected to cause 
much further delay, although the ques- 
tion of timber supply involves several 
complications that must be straightened 
out. 

The proposed mill would produce at 
the rate of 200 tons daily or 70,000 tons 
of rayon pulp a year. Representatives of 
the company say that experiments indi- 
cate that the use of British Columbia 
hemlock in rayon pulp manufacture is 
satisfactory, and that a mill near Camp- 
bell River would have easy access to a 
vast area of hemlock and spruce. One 
question to be settled, it is understood, is 
whether the mill should depend on inde- 
pendent contractors for its pulpwood 
supply or make arrangements to control 
its own timber limits. 


Rumor of Bloedel 
Pulp Mill Denied 


@ Reports that Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch, one of British Columbia’s largest 
logging organizations, planned to enter 
the pulp industry with the installation of 
a large mill on Barkley Sound, Van- 
couver Island, were denied by Prentice 
Bloedel, secretary of the company, at 
Vancouver head office. 

“I’ve heard of the project, but it hasn’t 
even reached the tentative stage,” said 
Mr. Bloedel. 

Bloedel, Stewart & Welch operate one 
of the largest sawmills in British Colum- 
bia at Port Alberni and have extensive 
timber holdings on Vancouver Island, 
with camps at Menzies Bay, Franklin 
River and Great Central. 
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Canadian and British Agreements 
Adversely Affect Paper Industry 


@ Following the signing of the new 
Trade Agreements with Canada and the 
United Kingdom on November 17th, 
Warren B. Bullock, manager of the Im- 
port Committee of the American Paper 
Industry, issued the following special re- 
port which analyzes the paper sections of 
the two trezties. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements were 
signed Thursday, November 17, between 
the United States and Canada, and the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
While the agreements with each nation 
were individual documents, they are mu- 
tually related. The agreements are the 
most sweeping of any of those yet signed. 
The agreement with Great Britain in- 
volves some 3,000 tariff items. 

The concessions made by the United 
States to Great Britain and Canada are 
automatically extended to every other na- 


tion except Germany, whether the United 
States has agreements with such other na- 
tions or not. 


The most important item affecting the 
paper industry is the reduction of the 
duty rate on uncoated paper, which is re- 
duced from % cent per pound plus 10 
per cent ad valorem to % cent per pound 
plus 5 per cent. In the case of a paper 
with, a foreign value of $50 per ton, for 
instance, the reduction would be from 
the former duty of $10 to $6.50 under 
the new provision. 

Tissue papers are subjects of conces- 
sions in both agreements, the duty on 
certain high priced tissues being reduced 
in the British Agreement, and on all low 
priced tissues in the Canadian Agree- 
ment. 

The complete duty reductions effected 
are given below. 


Trade Agreement With Canada 
Duty Reductions Made by the United States 


Uncoated book and printing paper, not 
specially provided for 
Tissue paper and all similar paper, not 
specially provided for, valued at not 
over 15c per pound— 
Weighing not over 6 ee per 
ream, 20x30-480 
Weighing over 6 pounds per ream 
and less than 10 Ibs. 
Crepe paper valued at not more than 
122c per |b. 
Hanging paper not Printed (Raw Stock) 


Old Rate New Rate 


er Pe- 
Cent Cent 


Vgc perlb.and10 ‘%%ecperlb.and 5 


6c per lb. and 20 3c per lb. and 10 
Sc per lb. and 15 2'%4c per lb. and 7% 


6c per Ib. and 15 3c per lb. and 71% 
10 72 





The rate of duty provided in the pre- 
vious Canadian Agreement for pulp- 
board in rolls for use in the manufacture 





of wallboard is retained in the new agree- 
ment at 5 per cent for unprocessed board 
and 15 per cent for processed material. 


Duty Reductions Made by Canada 


Prepared roofing, ne paper 
boards, and fiber boards 

Electrical insulating pressboard, not less 
than .040 inch in thickness __ 

Paper hanging or wall papers, including 
borders or bordering : 

Paper of all kinds, n.o.p. (not otherwise 
provided for) ‘ 

Electric cable insulating paper “and con- 
denser paper _. 

Wrapping paper of all kinds, not peu, 
coated, or embossed 

Coated, ruled, and boxed paper, ‘pads, 
etc. ns 

Papeteries, “envelopes: ‘and all manufac- 
tures of paper, n.o.p. (not otherwise 
provided for) ba Fey AES ST ae 

Paperboard containers (The old rate 
provided a minimum of 30%, the new 
a minimum of 25%) - ; 

Pulp of wood, of straw, or r of any ‘other 
vegetable Sher a eg 


Old Rate New Rate 
25 22% 
25 121% 
32% 30 
22% (bound) 221% 
22% 10 
30 25 
32% 27” 
30 271% 
1¥4c per lb. lc per lb. 


22% Free 








In addition to the above specific con- 
cessions, Canada removes the excise tax 


of 3 per cent on the duty paid value of 
all imports from the United States. 


The duty rate on envelopes is at pres- 
ent the rate provided for the paper of 
which manufactured, plus various ad 
valorem percentages depending on the 
nature of the finished envelope; the Brit- 
ish Agreement reduces the plussages 50 
per cent. 


St. Helens Wins 
Damage Suit 


@ A jury in the circuit court at St. Hel- 
ens, Oregon, on November 26th returned 
a verdict in favor of the St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Company in the $35,000 per- 
sonal injury suit brought by A. C. Dan- 
neman, a former employe, who alleged 
his hea!th had been injured by gases and 
fumes prevalent in the recovery room of 
the paper plant. 

This was the second case to be tried of 
five filed against the company arising 
from the same causes. The jury in the 
first case also found for the company. 


West Linn Old Timers 
Plan Christmas Party 


@ Retired employees of the West Linn 
mill of the Crown Willamette Paper Co. 
division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, are to hold their annual get-together 
at luncheon just before Christmas. Some 
17 or 18 of the old employees will gather 
to hear Otto Hartwig speak to the group. 
Resident manager Clarence E. Bruner 
will preside at this yearly meeting as 
usual, 


Flow in Willamette 
Permits Grinding 


@ The mills at Oregon City and West 
Linn, Oregon, now have a full flow of 
water from the Willamette river to op- 
erate all of their water wheels, and for 
the next few months will be running all 
water power units. 

All of the water wheels on the grinders 
in the Crown Willamette mill are operat- 
ing, and Hawley’s Mill A grinder has 
started up after a period of low water. 
They will run a full schedule on turbines 
from now on until low water of next 
year. 


Spaulding to Resume 
In January 


@ The Newberg, Oregon, pulp mill of 
the Spaulding Pulp and Paper Co. is 
shut down during the month of Decem- 
ber, in keeping with the present policy 
of approximately 50 per cent production. 
It is believed that production will be re- 
sumed about January 2. 


Nelson Father of 
Husky Son 


@ Berner Nelsen, tester in the labora- 
tory of the pulp division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, Wash., became 
the father of a boy the middle of last 


month. 
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Trade Agreement With United Kingdom 


Duties on Paper or Its Manufactures Reduced by Great Britain 
NONE 
Duties on Paper Reduced by the United States 


Stereotype, pottery, and carbon paper, 
coated or uncoated, valued at over 15c 





per lb.— 
Weighing not over 6 lbs. per ream, 
ees Saree 
Weighing over 6 Ibs. and less than 
) 


India and Bible Paper, weighing 10 lbs. 
or more and less than 20% Ibs. per 
ream 20x30-480 

Simp!ex decalcomania paper, not printed 

Handmade paper, and paper commonly 
or commercially known as handmade 
or machine-handmade paper, weighing 
8 lbs. or over per ream, valued at 50c 
Or mote per pound 

Drawing paper, whether made by hand 
or machine, weighing 8 Ibs. or more 
per ream, valued at 40c or more per 
pound 

Prattigts Hager 

Hanging paper, printed, lithographed, 

pee: am Colmes 

Filtering paper, valued at 75c or more 
per pound 


Old Rate New Rate 
Per 


Cent 


Per 
Cent 


6c per lb. and 20 4c per lb. and 15 


5c per lb. and 15 4c per lb. and 10 


4c per lb. and 15 
5c per lb. and 10 


2c per Ib. and 10 
2c per lb. and 10 


3c per lb. and 15 2c per lb. and 10 


3c per lb. and 15 2c per Ib. and 10 
30 15 
1c per lb. and 20 lc per lb. and 10 


Sc per lb.and 15 2'%cperlb.and 7% 





Jerry Alcorn Proud 
Father of Baby Girl 


@ The latest vital statistics from the 
Pulp Division of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company at Eveertt reveal that an 
8 pound, 13 ounce baby girl was born 
November 18th to Mr. and Mrs. Jerry 
Alcorn. 

The young lady was christened Mar- 
garet Genevieve. Mother, Father and 
Margaret Genevieve are all doing fine. 
Jerry Alcorn is technical director for the 
Pulp Division unbleached sulphite pulp 
mill at Everett. 


R. S. Wertheimer Visiting 
Eastern and Southern Mills 


@ R. S. Wertheimer, resident manager 
of the Longview Fibre Co., left Longview 
the middle of November on a three-week 
trip through the East and South. He 
went to New York and visited other east- 
ern cities, then went south to visit some 
of the new mills in that region. He re- 
turned to the Coast early in Decetnber. 


Miss Ackley Marries 
Hawley Paper Man 
@ Helen Ackley, daughter of C. E. Ack- 


ley, general mill superintendent for the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, 
was married last month to Robert Wolfe, 
who works on No. 4 paper machine at 
the mill. 


Longview Fibre Installs 


New Consistency Controllers 
@ Following installation of a consistency 
controller on No. 3 paper machine, the 
Longview Fibre Company has installed a 
second similar unit on No. 4. The regu- 
lators, the first of their kind on the Pa- 
cific Coast, are made by the Control 
Equipment Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
are handled in the West by the Pacific 
‘Coast Supply Co. 





Coleman Named to 
Succeed Prifold 


@ James T. Coleman, for many years 
with The Parafine Companies, Inc., of 
Emeryville, California, has been appoint- 
ed operations director in charge of manu- 
facturing for the company. 

Mr. Coleman succeeds George Prifold, 
vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, who passed away on October 13th. 


Fir-Tex Completes 
New Warehouse 


@ A new warehouse has recently been 
completed by the Fir-Tex Insulating 
Board Company at St. Helens, Ore., dou- 
bling the company’s warehouse capacity. 
The building is 90 by 300 feet in size, 
and is of frame construction, covered 
with corrugated metal. It has an Aftch- 
Rib type roof, with a 90-foot span, elimi- 
nating all posts within the building and 
increasing effective storage space. 


Paraffine Sponsors 


Labor Relations Course 


@ On November 21st The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., opened a course in la- 
bor relations activities at the Emeryville, 
California plant. 

W. H. Lowe, president of the com- 
pany, stated that the program was pat- 
terned after advanced British and Scan- 
dinavian labor relations practices. At- 
tendance is restricted to union presidents, 
and other elective officials of the unions, 
shop and gang stewards and members of 
strategy, grievance and standing commit- 
tees. 

Cooperating with Paraffine are the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, the federal government and both 
the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. The in- 
structors are Lynn Stockwell and Mack 
Stoker of the University of California. 
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Rzayonier at Shelton Buys 
Half Interest in Power Plant 


@ Late in November Rayonier Incorpo- 
rated, Shelton Division, purchased a one- 
half interest in the central power plant 
known as No. 1, owned by the Simpson 
Logging Company of Shelton. It will 
now be operated jointly by the two com- 
panies. 

Ever since the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Company, now Rayonier Inc., began op- 
erations in 1927 it has been the largest 
consumer of steam and electricity from 
the Central Power plant, which was re- 
quired to increase its production as the 
pulp company expanded its operation 
from time to time. Following the tak- 
ing over by the Simpson Company of 
the McCleary interests in the power plant 
and the necessity of further enlargement 
to meet future demands of the pulp and 
lumber operations, plans for a _ super- 
steam plant have been worked out in- 
cluding an addition to the power house 
and new machinery has arrived but in- 
stallation awaits further improvement in 
the several industries. 


German Technical Men 
Visit Coast Mills 
@ Max Schmid, a member of the Wald- 


hof organization, the largest pulp and 
paper concern in Germany, visited the 
Coast at the end of November, inspecting 
the various mills. He was accompanied 
by Dr. Keil. 

Following a visit at the pulp division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., at Longview, 
they left by plane from Portland for the 
East, on December 1. 


Rau Back at Work 
After Operation 


@ Irving T. Rau, secretary-treasurer of 
the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Co., is 
back at his desk after spending 10 days 
or so in the hospital for a minor opera- 
tion. 

Ralph Drane, chief chemist, is also 
back on the job at the St. Helens mill, 
after being threatened with pneumonia 
for a month. 

L. M. Radtke, assistant chemist, who 
recently was injured in a fall, is not back 
at the mill as yet, and Max Oberdorfer, 
Jr., is still on the job during his absence. 


New Barker Installed 


A new Stetson-Ross log barker is being 
built in Seattle for early installation in 
the wood room of Washington Pulp & 
Paper Corporation at Port Angeles. It 
is similar to the one used at Port Town- 
send by the National Paper Products 
Co., and is the first one to be installed 
in the Port Angeles plant. 


Simeral Elected 
Mayor of St. Helens 


@ In the general elections of November 
8, R. W. Simeral, general manager of 
the Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co., was 
elected mayor of St. Helens, Oregon. 
This is Mr. Simeral’s first public office, 
but he has been active in civic affairs for 
some years. He is also president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and vice 
president of the Kiwanis Club. 


ee 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


A New Moistureproof 


Paper Lacquer 


Nitrocellulose Paper Lacquer Developed 
in the Du Pont Laboratories Gives Added 


Protection to Packaged Goods 


F special interest to the pack- 
aging industry is a new mois- 
tureproof paper lacquer in- 

troduced a short time ago by the 
du Pont Company. For, in addi- 
tion to the usual qualities afforded 
by gloss paper lacquers, this new 
product imparts a film which is 
highly impermeable to water vapor. 

Unlike the so-called “water- 
proof” lacquers which serve merely 
to protect paper against water and 
thus prolong its usual life, the new- 
type possesses a virtue greatly de- 
sired in packaging — resistance to 
the passage of moisture through the 
walls of the package. 

Because of its peculiar character- 
istics, the new lacquer holds mois- 
ture in or out, whichever is desired. 
When used on labels of containers 
for cereals, wafers and similar prod- 
ucts which should be kept dry and 
crisp, it will not permit water vapor 
to enter from the outside. Con- 
versely, if the product is one which 
should be kept moist, the new lac- 
quer will not allow water vapor to 
pass from the inside of the pack- 
age, thus retaining the natural mois- 
ture of the product. 

Although all lacquer coatings 
such as those used on magazine cov- 
ers and similar surfaces may be con- 
sidered “waterproof” in that they 
are not easily wet with water and do 
not disintegrate on soaking, the nor- 
mal lacquer films do, however, pass 
water vapor readily; and thus are 
not as desirable as the new mois- 
tureproof paper lacquer for use on 
packages. 


@ But protection against water va- 
por is only one of the many features 
of this new lacquer. In addition, it 
possesses unusual hardness, flexibil- 
ity, toughness and adhesion. Be- 
cause of these features, it provides 
wear resistance, and protects the 
sheet from the handling which ordi- 
narily occurs during the life of the 
finished product. 

Due to the brilliance of the film, 
it enhances the appearance of pack- 
ages and gives added brightness to 
the colors on the labels, thus achiev- 


ing greater advertising value and 
“eye-appeal.” It is hard to mar, 
scuff or scratch . . . and can be for- 
mulated to resist alcohol, greases 
and other reagents. And it prevents 
offsetting and scratching of ink on 
labels of products which must be 
packaged while hot. 

The successful use of this new 
moistureproof paper lacquer, as is 
the case with any protective coating, 
depends largely upon its proper ap- 
plication. For best results and the 
most effective film, this lacquer will 
perform most satisfactorily when 
applied over papers of low porosity. 
As it is essential that a thin, uniform 
film be obtained, the customary 
roller coating machines are recom- 
mended for application of this 
product. 

Although spray application is 
widely used for lacquers, this meth- 
od is not entirely satisfactory for 
coating paper as it does not provide 
the thin and uniform film desired. 
And, in order to avoid the forma- 
tion of a rough coating which may 
result when the spray method is em- 
ployed, the use of a slower drying 
solvent is desired. When such a 
slow-drying thinner is used to re- 
duce the lacquer to proper spray- 
ing viscosity, a film having a greater 
residual odor might result. Thus, 
for most economical and most high- 
ly satisfactory application, the roller 
coating method should be used. 

Following the coating of the pa- 
per, it is necessary that the lacquer 
be dried, under controlled condi- 
tions. Most coaters, using either a 
varnish or lacquer, arrange to run 
the coated paper (either single 
sheets or a continuous web) through 
a drying channel which may vary 
from a simple box, with a single 
heating coil, to a drying chamber 
in which provisions are made to re- 


humidify the sheet. 


@ Because of the vast number of 
products and the varying conditions 
under which these products are 
packed, no one lacquer formula can 
possess in the maximum degree all 
the qualities mentioned above. For 


that reason, the du Pont Company 
offers the service of its chemists and 
technicians to study particular pack- 
aging problems and to produce 
lacquers that will provide the ut- 
most in package beauty and protec- 
tion. 


Coster Takes 
Trip East 


@ During November, N. W. Coster, 
technical director for the Soundview Pulp 
Company of Everett, spent several weeks 
in the East on business. 

Mr. Coster is chairman of the Pacific 
section of TAPPI. 


Other Paperboard Exports 
Up 6% in Nine Months 


@ Other paperboard exports, valued at 
$1,093,945 for the first 9 months of 
1938, increased in quantity 6 per cent 
over the same period last year. At the 
normal rate of trade, the exports of this 
commodity will at least equal last year’s 
total. While British East African trade 
ceased and the Mexican, Newfoundland 
and Laborador trade slumped, sharp in- 
creases in our trade with the United 
Kingdom and the Union of South Africa 
more than counterbalanced these losses. 
Approximately half of the Philippine 
Islands trade for 1938 was transacted in 
the last 3 months. 


Swedish Pulp Exports Down 
38.5% in Nine Months 


@ Official export figures from Sweden 
show that wood pulp exports during the 
first nine months of the year were 1,147,- 
043 tons, 441,700 tons or 38.5 per cent 
less than in the corresponding period of 
1937. 

Exports of bleached sulphite pulp de- 
clined 73,570 tons in the first nine months 
from 285,642 tons to 212,072 tons. Un- 
bleached sulphite dropped 173,252 tons 
from 652,502 tons to 479,250 tons. Un- 
bleached sulphate exports declined 207,- 
193 tons from 590,844 tons to 383,651 
tons. 

Bleached sulphate exports increased 
during this period from 59,755 tons to 
72,070 tons, an increase of 12,315 tons. 

The Swedish Paper Journal for No- 
vember 11th states in part: “The ex- 
ports during September fell considerably 
below the figure for the same month last 
year, and the exports of unbleached sul- 
phite and unbleached sulphate pulp in 
September were, besides, lower than the 
actual production during the month. Con- 
sequently, the accumulation of stocks has 
increased since the end of August.” 
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October Pulp Imports 
Same as September 


© Imports of wood pulp into the Unit- 
ed States during October totaled 142,188 
short tons valued at $6,077,903, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Sep- 
tember imports were 142,417 short tons 
of-a value of $6,291,328. 

October pulp imports were 41,886 
tons below the 184,074 tons imported in 
October of 1937. In value the October, 
1938, imports were $2,163,071 under the 
$8,240,974 value of the October, 1937, 
imports, 

In percentage the October imports this 
year were 23 per cent under those of the 
same month in 1937. And in value they 
were 26 per cent under October, 1937. 


Ten Months Imports Down 
33.6% 


@ Imports of chemical wood pulp for 
the first ten months of 1938 were 1,213,- 
675 short tons, down 616,516 tons or 
33.6 per cent below the 1,830,191 short 
tons imported in the same period of 
1937. 

The October wood pulp imports con- 
sisted of 75,320 tons of unbleached sul- 
phite pulp valued at $2,792,359; 8,073 
tons of. rayon and special chemical 
grades of sulphite of a value of $676,349; 
21,956 tons of other bleached sulphite 
valued at 1,072,758; 26,567 tons of un- 
bleached sulphate pulp valued at $973,- 
391; 9,282 tons of bleached sulphate, 
valued at $519,857, and 990 tons of soda 
pulp valued at $43,189. Mechanical pulp 
imports during October amounted to 
15,175 tons valued at $312,998. 


Pulp Import Trend 
Upward in Third Quarter 


@ According to the quarterly report of 
the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, imports of wood pulp for the first 
nine months of 1938, valued at $51,442,- 
713, increased 65 per cent in quantity 
since June. This was more than the sea- 
sonal increase as compared with the last 
two years. 

Mechanically ground pulp, un- 
bleached, with a tonnage of 116,894 tons 
for the first nine months, increased 63 
per cent since June, while the largest 
single wood pulp import by quantity, un- 
bleached sulphite pulp, totaling 471,353 
tons for the nine months, increased 64 
per cent since June. 

Bleached sulphite imports increased 70 
per cent during the past three months 
(November 9th), with a nine month ag- 
gregate of 226,720 tons. Unbleached 
sulphate pulp showed a similar trend. In 
each case mentioned above, the item was 
lower than last year’s import, but the 
percentage difference was not as wide as 
it was for the first six months of this 
year. 


Boxboard Exports Up 34% 
In Nine Months 


@ Exports of boxboard from the United 
States in the first nine months of the year 
were 54,361,209 pounds compared with 
43,946,071 pounds in the same period 
of 1937, an increase of 10,415,138 
pounds or 34 per cent. 

Valued at $1,426,907, boxboard ex- 
ports took a spectacular jump of 70 per 
cent since June. 43 per cent of our trade 
with the United Kingdom was consum- 
mated in the last 3 months as was 38 


per cent of the New Zealand trade and 
79 per cent of the Union of South 
Arfica trade. The gain in this trade is 
more marked when it is noted that our 
exports dropped to Mexico, Cuba, Neth- 
erland India, Philippine Islands, and 
New Zealand. One large item classified 
under ‘all others”: (China, 2,167,275 
pounds shipped in January) aids in 
losses sustained elsewhere. Of interest is 
the fact that the United Kingdom and 
Canadian trade is triple that of last year. 


California Fruit Wrap 
Installs Equipment 


@ During November the California Fruit 
Wrapping Mills of Pomona, California, 
installed a new asbestos cement hood on 
the No. 2 paper machine which pro- 
duces citrus wrapping papers. 

The hood, as well as a Grewin system 
to assist in rapid moisture removal from 
between the dryers, was supplied by the 
Ea Ross Engineering Corporation 


whose Pacific Coast offices are in Port-- 


land and in charge of E. G. Drew. The 
asbestos cement siding employed in the 
hood construction was manufactured by 
the Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works of 
South San Francisco. 

Several months ago a new Meisel two- 
color printing press was installed to print 
fruit wrappers at high speed. 

F. O. Fernstrom is president of the 
company, Charles Frampton is superin- 
tendent, and A. V. Alm is chief chemist. 

The mill is running at capacity. 


U. S. Pulp Exports 
Decline 57% Over 1937 


@ With a total exportation of 91,638 
short tons of wood pulp in the first nine 
months of 1938 United States pulp ex- 
ports have declined 57 per cent or 121,- 
578 tons from the 213,216 short tons ex- 
ported in the first nine months of 1937. 

The value of the 1938 exports through 
the end of September was $5,682,692, 
compared with a value of $13,741,414 
for the 213,216 tons exported in the first 
nine months of 1937. The decline in 
value was $8,058,722 or 58.5 per cent. 

Exports in the first nine months of the 
current year were made up of 53,058 
short tons of bleached sulphite valued at 
$4,008,484, against 141,853 tons valued 
at $10,507,460 in 1937; 24,800 tons of 
unbleached sulphite valued at $989,847 
against 65,656 tons valued at $2,918,111 
in the corresponding period of last year; 
2,205 tons of soda pulp valued at $150,- 
198 against 5,005 tons valued at $280,- 
108; and, 11,575 tons of other pulps val- 
uel at $534,163, against 702 tons valued 
at $35,735. 

The decline in the exports of bleached 
sulphite was 88,795 tons or 62.6 per cent 
in tonnage and $6,498,976 or 61.8 per 
cent in value. 


Ship Record Pulp 
Cargo From Grays Harbor 


@ Asa result of the issuance to Rayon- 
ier Incorporated of import permits by 
the Japanese government for some 28,- 
000 tons of dissolving pulps 8,500 tons 
were shipped from the Grays Harbor 
Division at Hoquiam, Washington, on 
December 5th. 

This shipment, the largest single con- 
signment to leave Grays Harbor to date, 
was stowed on the Norwegian freighter 
Molda. This was a full cargo for the 
ship. 
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Ziel Named Assistant Manager 
At Port Townsend 


@ The appointment of Frederick L. 
Ziel as assistant resident manager of ‘the 
National Paper Products Company, Di- 
vision of the Crown Zellerbach Corpor- 
ation, was announced by corporation 
officials as having taken effect on De- 
cember Ist. Mr. Ziel will assist E. W. 
Erickson, resident manager at Port 
Townsend. 

“Leo” Ziel, as he was known when 2 
star halfback on the University of 
Washington football team from 1921- 
1925, is a graduate in civil engineering. 
A native of Port Townsend, Mr. Ziel re- 
turned there to work for the county en- 
gineer and to teach in the high school 
upon his graduation from the University. 

When construction began in 1928 on 
the National Paper Products Company’s 
kraft board and paper mill, Mr. Ziel 
joined the engineering department. Later 
he became power plant statistician. At 
the time of his appointment as assistant 
resident manager on December Ist, Mr. 
Ziel was head of the company’s technical 
department at Port Townsend. 


Tissue and Crepe Paper 
Exports Up 20% 


@ Tissue and crepe paper exports for 
the first three quarters of this year 
reached a record peak of 7,799,283 
pounds, according to the Bureau of For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce. This was 
an increase of 20 per cent over tie ex- 
ports for the comparable 1937 period, 
which were 6,509,242 pounds. 

Exports of these products to Canada 
were up 89 per cent over 1937 are up 93 
per cent, offsetting the losses sustained in 
other markets. e nine months’ value 
of these exports was $787,528. 

Nine months exports of tissue and 
crepe papers were: to Canada 3,360,427 
pounds against 1,779,119 pounds in 
1937; Brazil, 1,646,027 pounds against 
1,933,500 pounds in 1937; to Cuba, 631,- 
773 pounds against 892,610 pounds in 
1937; to New Zealand, 522,094 pounds 
against 37,788 pounds in 1937; to Ar- 
gentina, 144,924 pounds against 420,846 
pounds in 1937; to Australia, 120,441 
pounds against 565,525 pounds in 1937; 
all others, 1,373,597 pounds against 893,- 
019 pounds in 1937. 


Paper Mill Men’s Club 
Schedules Boys’ Party 


@ Plans were formulated by the execu- 
tive committee of the Paper Mill Men’s 
Club for the forthcoming Christmas party 
which the group gives each year for a 
group of underprivileged boys, at a 
luncheon meeting December 5. The party 
will be given at the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club in the gymnasium, December 22. 
Twenty-five boys will be invited. C. A. 
Stewart, divisional director of the Metro- 
politan Division of the Los Angeles Pro- 
bation Department, submits the boys’ 
names. 

The boys will be given dinner, gifts 
and entertainment. There will be a 
Christmas tree and speakers are being 
arranged for to include a judge and a 
football player from the Southern Cali- 
fornia team. This event has been held 
for four years and has proved one of 
the most successful projects of the club. 
Funds for the party are raised each year 
at the Hi-Jinks in October. 
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Analysis of Finnish 
Pulp and Paper Exports 


Exports of Pulp and Paper Constituted 40% 
of Finland’s Exports in 1935-1937 as 
Compared with 18.5% in 1911-1913 


@ The Bank of Finland Monthly Bulle- 
tin for October, 1938, presents the fol- 
lowing illuminating analysis of the grow- 
ing importance of pulp and paper in 
Finland’s export trade. 

“Because of the character of the nat- 
ural resources of this country, forest 
products, at different stages of manufac- 
ture, are the most important of all goods 
sent abroad, changes in regard to them 
exerting a great influence on the total 
exports. Their actual and relative ex- 
port value is seen from the table. 


“The amount received from abroad 
for all forest products is considerable, 
and it has been rapidly increasing, being 
higher in 1937 than during any previous 
year. Pulp and paper in particular made 
headway during the period under investi- 
gation, these products constituting only 
18.5 per cent of all exports in 1911-13, 
but increasing to 28.6 per cent in 1926- 
28 and 40.0 per cent in 1935-37. The 
relative importance of the products of 
forestry and sawmills was practically at 
the same level during the first two peri- 
ods considered, at 54.1 and 57.4 per cent 
respectively, having decreased to 43.9 
per cent in 1935-37. On the other hand 
their average actual value nearly doubled 
from 1911-13 to 1926-28 and was slight- 
ly rduced in 1935-37. Owing to favor- 
able trade conditions the record for 1937 
reveals a striking increase far above the 
average for the last three years, or to 
4,178 million marks as against 3,314 mil- 
lions in 1935-37. In 1938 the situation 
is again reversed as regards the timber 
trade, exports having shrunk. 


@ “The pulp and paper industry has 
lately experienced a rapid development 
and as it works very largely for foreign 
markets, exports follow suit. With re- 
gard to the pulp mills the rate of prog- 
ress is best illustrated by the following 
figures which show their average output 
during the periods reviewed: 


1911-13 
Tons 
Mechanical Pulp —.__-_-_- 141,300 
Sulphate cellulose 
Sulphite cellulose 129,300 
Cardboard 51,800 


“Only a comparatively small part of 
the total output of woodpulp and cellu- 
lose is disposed of in the home market as 
raw materials for the paper mills. Of 
the total output of chemical pulp 58 per 
cent were exported in 1911-13, 77 per 
cent in 1926-28 and 81 per cent in 
1935-37, while for mechanical pulp these 
figures were lower, or 33, 38 and 44 per 
cent respectively. The figures quoted 
below show the quantities of these goods 
exported: 


1911-13 
Exports Tons 
Mechanical pulp —..____ 46,400 
Sulphate cellulose _.________. 74,900 
Sulphite cellulose _.____. 
vo Spee eee 51,200 


“All these articles were subject to a 
very great increase in the exported quan- 
tities during the time referred to, during 
the last period even more than from 
1911-13 to 1926-28, the advance in the 
exports of chemical pulp being particu- 
larly pronounced. The aggregate value 
of exported pulp and cardboard in- 
creased from an average of 1,036 million 
marks in 1926-28 to 2,147 millions in 
1935-37. 

“Notwithstanding general cyclical con- 
ditions in recent years, the output of the 
paper mills expanded simultaneously 
with pulp and cardboard production, the 
progress being accompanied by in- 
creased exports. Of the output of paper 





1911-13 

Tons 
I a 60,600 
Other kinds of paper ____.. 72,300 
Total exports _______. 132,900 
Total production _____. 154,300 


1926-28 1935-37 
Tons Tons 
104,300 286,000 

96,500 304,700 
293,300 756,700 
41,900 78,800 


86 per cent were exported in 1911-13, 80 
per cent in 1926-28 and 85 per cent in 
1935-37. The total value of all exported 
paper was 688 million marks in 1926-28 
and 868 million marks in 1935-37. In 
the meantime prices, as measured by an 
index series, were reduced by nearly 40 
per cent. The increase in the amount 
received from abroad was therefore pos- 
sible only because, thanks to the im- 
proved capacity and methods of the 
mills, quantities could be forced upwards 
in spite of lower prices. The exported 
average quantities of paper compare as 
follows with the total output of the paper 
mills: 








1926-28 1935-37 
Tons Tons 
157,000 335,000 

68,800 114,100 
225,800 449,100 
281,300 527,000 


PRODUCTS OF FORESTRY AND WOODWORKING 


Million marks 


Per cent of total exports 


1911-13 1926-28 1935-37 1911-13 1926-28 1935-37 





Timber and woodgoods ____________. 1,910 
Pulp, paper and articles thereof__. 650 
Total - 2,560 


“Newsprint in particular has made an 
appreciable progress in the export mar- 
kets, the quantities increaisng by 159 per 
cent from 1911-13 to 1926-28 and again 
more than doubling by 1935-37.” 





1926-28 1935-37 
Tons Tons 
275,700 651,400 
123,900 374,100 
383,400 939,200 
54,300 131,900 





Ben Natwick 
In Ohio 


@ Ben Natwick, son of A. G. “Buff” 
Natwick, assistant manager of the Crown 
Willamette mill at Camas, who recently 
went to Chicago with the Celotex Cor- 
poration, is now located at Marietta, 
Ohio, doing special work in the com- 
pany’s plant there. 


3,460 3,314 54.1 57.4 43.9 
1,725 3,015 18.5 28.6 40.0 


3,185 63529 726 86.0 83.9 








Port Angeles Paper 
Makers Hold Big Dance 


@ The Paper Makers Annual Charity 
Ball held on Thanksgiving night, is al- 
ways an important social event in Port 
Angeles, Washington, but this year it 
assumed more importance than ever be- 
fore. 

Usually two halls are sufficient to pro- 
vide dancing for the guests, but this year 
the advance sale of tickets was so large a 
third hall was added to accommodate the 
crowd. In two halls modern dance or- 
chestras played modern music while in 
the third an oid time orchestra played 
the old airs exclusively. 


Father of Malcom Otis 


Passes at Seattle 

Malcom Otis, assistant resident man- 
ager of the West Linn mill at the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, was called to 
Seattle the first of November by the 
death of his father. He was 74 years old 
at the time of his death. 
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Imports of Paper and Base 
Stocks Lower in Nine Months 


@ All imports of pulp and paper ex- 
cept undecorated, decorated and em- 
bossed paper, were considerably below 
the comparable 9-month figure of last 
year. Total value of paper base stocks 
imports for the 9 months ending this 
September was $62,633,267, while paper 
and its manufactures value was $80,020,- 
649. 

The largest single import was news- 
print, valued at $71,357,472, for the first 
9 months, comprising 89 per cent of the 
value of all imports of paper and its 
manufactures, and 50 per cent of the to- 
tal value of paper base stocks and paper 
imports. Unbleached sulphite wood pulp, 
valued at $18,788,518, and bleached sul- 
phite with a value of $13,979,058 ranked 
second and third. 

Five items on the import schedule of 
paper base stocks and paper and _ its 
manufactures: peeled spruce pulpwood, 
bleached and unbleached sulphite, un- 
bleached sulphate wood pulp, and news- 
print paper, comprised 86 per cent of 
the total (imports for the first 9 months 
of this year) valued at $142,653,910. 

While our imports of paper and paper 
base stocks are well below last year’s com- 
parable total and in most instances below 
the same period of 1936, there has been 
a noticeable increase in our imports for 
the past 3 months, indicating a general 
business pick-up in this country. Paper 
base stock imports increased approxi- 
mately 72 per cent since June. 

Eight of the 20 items on the paper 
and its manufactures import schedules 
have made a percentage gain for the 9 
months, compared with the first 6 months 
of 1938 and 1937. These include: du- 
plex decalcomania, cigarette books and 
covers, pulpboard, paperboard and 
others not classified, other tissue, tissue 
not over 6 pounds to the ream, uncoated, 
decorated, and embossed paper, surface 
coated, other and kraft wrapping paper. 
With the exception of undecorated, un- 
coated and embossed paper, all of the 
above items were from 10 to 49 per cent 
below the total imported during the first 
9 months of last year. 


@ Of special interest is the sharp de- 
crease in kraft wrapping paper imports 
during the past 3 years. his year’s 
9-month total is 29 per cent below the 
1937 and 44 per cent below the 1936 
9-month total. United States exports of 
this commodity, on the other hand, have 
increased during the same period. It is 
very probable that the new southern 
kraft industry is the vital factor in this 
picture. 

Cigarette paper, second ranking paper 
item with a value of $2,921,806, was 4 
per cent below last year’s comparable 
total and had fallen since June. 


Danish Pulp and 
Paper Industry 


@ The Danish paper industry, which has 
reached a high degree of centralization, 
comprises 7 mills, of which 6 are owned 
by the United Mills A/S. This organi- 
zation is said to account for fully 95 
per cent of the total Danish paper pro- 
duction, which in 1937 represented a 
total of 72,000 metric tons. In addition 
to these mills there are 6 plants in Den- 
mark turning out paperboard with a 


combined annual output not exceeding 
4,000 tons. 


Denmark is lacking in wood resources 
as in most raw materials. Its park-like 
forests cover only 8.5 per cent of the 
total area of the country. Beach is most 
common, while red pine (Picea excelsa), 
which represents the only raw stock used 
in the local wood pulp manufacturing 
industry, covers approximately 20 per 
cent of the forested area. Owing to the 
extensive cultivation of the land, Den- 
mark’s wood resources can be increased 
only to a limited ‘extent. 

The country’s production of wood pulp 
is confined to mechanical pulp, which 
has been produced locally on an indus- 
trial scale for some 15 years. From an 
initial output of 1,200 metric tons per 
year, production has been stepped up to 
6,400 tons. Mechanical pulp of local 
manufacture is used in the production 
of the cheap grades of paper, catalogs, 
etc. There has been considerable in- 
crease of Danish imports of wood pulp 
during recent years, this being especially” 
true in the case of wet mechanical puip, 
imports of which reached a total of 
8,750 tons in 1937. Imports of wet 
chemical pulp during the same year 
totaled 23,200 tons, and imports of dry 
chemical pulp 17,770 tons. It is claimed 
that of the imported chemical pulp about 
75 per cent is unbleached sulphite, 24 
per cent unbleached sulphate, and nearly 
1 per cent bleached sulphite. Of the total 
imports of 49,720 tons of mechanical and 
chemical pulp into Denmark during 
1937, Sweden supplied 52 per cent, Fin- 
land ranked second with 39 per cent, 
and Norway supplied the remainder.— 
Office of the American Commercial 
Attache, Copenhagen). 


Italy Plans to Produce 
Pulp From Sugar Cane 


@ One of the large Italian industrial 
groups, in pursuance of the Government’s 
self-sufficiency program, has been study- 
ing possibilities for the production of 
chemical pulp in this country. After 
considerable research, it has been decided 
to construct a chemical plant at Torre di 
Zuino, near Trieste, which, it is hoped, 
will have the effect of reducing chemical 
pulp imports into Italy by about 50 per 
cent, beginning with 1941. 


Present imports of chemical pulp are 
approximately 150,000 metric tons per 
annum. The new establishment, it is 
estimated, will be able to supply about 
half of the cellulose requirements of the 
Italian artificial textile and explosives 
manufacturing establishments. 


In view of the fact that the new indus- 
try will be directly dependent upon agri- 
cultural products, the present site was 
selected. The territory between the Aussa 
and Corno rivers is well watered and the 
fertility of the soil makes it particularly 
favorable for the cultivation of the cane 
plants. The district is also favorably lo- 
cated as regards transportation facilities. 
The two rivers are navigable, and the new 
site is not far from the coast of the Adri- 
atic. Furthermore, the main trunk line 
of the State railway passes through Torre 
di Zuino. 


The whole site covers nearly 15,000 
acres of land and has been purchased by 
the Snia Viscosa Corporation. (American 
Consulate, Trieste) 
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Crown Zellerbach 
Buys Tissue Company 


@ Crown Zellerbach Corporation has 
taken over the paper napkin manufac- 
turing equipment of the Tissue Com- 
pany at Camas, Washington, as of No- 
vember 6th, it was announced by Crown, 
Zellerbach officials, and sales and manu- 
facturing operations of the Tissue plant 
will be handled by the latter organiza- 
tion. 

D. L. Maxwell, treasurer, and Pacific 
Coast manager of the Tissue Company, 
is closing his office in the Dollar build- 
ing, San Francisco. Maxwell had been 
with the Tissue Company for the past 
22 years. He has not yet announced his 
plans for the future. 

Maxwell’s son, R. D. Maxwell, also 
formerly associated with the Tissue Com- 
pany, is now connected with the San 
Francisco office of Crown Zellerbach. 


Camas Employes Win 
Idea Awards 


@ Seventeen employes of the Camas 
mill of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, found $2 extra in their 
pay envelopes on December Ist as a re- 
sult of the suggestions each had made 
for improvements. e mill maintains 
this standing contest and it continues 
productive of good ideas year after year. 
The ideas are paid for according to 
their value to the company. 

This was the largest number to re- 
ceive awards at any one time. The win- 
ners were: Fred Blomenkamp, C. Ander- 
son, Charles Burns, Conrad Morasch, F. 
R. Egee, C. E. Shurm, S. Runyan (two), 
Virgil Bush, Paul Bennett, Basil Taylor, 
E. L. Newkirk, John Zeigler, R. C. 
Hayes, Hugh Hudson, R. J. Mair, R. H. 
Cavitt and J. H. Nash. 


Bingham Pumps 
For Russian Acid 


@ Early this month the Bingham Pump 
Company, Portland, Oregon, shipped 
the first of a series of special pumps de- 
signed to handle acids for process in- 
dustries in Russia. In order to reach 
Moscow in the shortest time possible, the 
pumps were shipped across the United 
States by fast freight to New York 
where they were loaded on an ocean liner 
or the water crossing. Troubled ship- 
ping conditions in the Pacific made this 
route advisable. 

Some time ago a commission from 
the Soviet States visited major pumping 
concerns over the United States with the 
view of selecting pumping equipment 
for the process industries now under 
construction in that country. The Bing- 
ham Company was selected for a large 
initial order that is now on its way t 
completion. ; 

According to Randolph Bingham, 
president of the concern, “We are par- 
ticularly pleased to have been chosen to 
do this work, as our engineering depart- 
ment has developed special pumps of the 
type wanted by the foreign commission. 
It is a tribute to their ability and to 
Northwest industry that business can be 
brought here.” 

Other shipments will follow as rapidly 
as the pumps are constructed until com- 
pletion of the contract. 
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Bleached Douglas Fir Pulp 
Made in Portland Laboratory 


L. C. Haffner Employs a Modified Sulphate 
Process to Produce a High Alpha Pulp 


@ The large amount of waste ma- 
terial created in the manufacture of 
lumber from Douglas fir has led to 
numerous experiments in pulping 
this species in order to make avail- 
able to the Pacific Coast pulp and 
paper industry this vast reservoir of 
raw material. 

Surveys of the Douglas fir region 
by Allen H. Hodgson of the U. S. 
Forest Service disclose that, on the 
basis of cubic content, only 41.7 per 
cent of the timber cut is finally con- 
verted into lumber. Of the re- 
mainder, 28.9 per cent is lost in log- 
ging waste and 29.4 per cent in saw- 
mill waste. This waste, while not 
all economically available for pulp 
manufacture, is alleged to offer 
great possibilities to the industry. 

Among the processes already 
worked out is the ammonium-sul- 
phite method developed by Dr. H. 
K. Benson of the University of 
Washington. Another is the modi- 
fied calcium sulphite process of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. Neither of these 
has as yet been used commercially. 

Still another method recently de- 
veloped, and one which claims to 
have commercial possibilities, is a 
modified sulphate process worked 
out by L. C. Haffner, Portland en- 
gineer. This employs the standard 
kraft mill equipment, and follows 
the general sulphate process, with 
changes in temperature, liquor com- 
position and bleaching method. 


@ Mr. Haffner has been working 
on this on an experimental basis for 
two and a half years, and early in 
1938 constructed a pilot plant in 
Portland at the mill of the West 
Oregon Lumber Company near 
Linnton. So far some 135 cooks of 
50 pounds each have been made. 
The pulp produced is of high alpha 
cellulose content and is said to be 
suitable for rayon manufacture. 

The process is based upon the use 
of 100 per cent Douglas fir, taking 
only cull logs, logging and sawmill 
waste. With pulping costs approxi- 
mating those of the average kraft 
mill, and the low cost of the raw ma- 
terial Mr. Haffner expects to make 
possible the production of a high 
grade commercial pulp at a reason- 
able figure. 


Data prepared by Mr. Haffner 
from information provided by va- 
rious loggers and lumber manufac- 
turers show that the cost of produc- 
ing Douglas fir pulpwood from 
waste in the woods would total 
$3.25 per thousand feet log scale 
for swamping and bucking, yarding 
and loading, and woods transport. 
This is equivalent to $1.62 per cord. 
This figure would apply only if the 
pulp mill were located near the 
woods where no further transporta- 
tion were required. 

Rail transportation of the sal- 
vaged pulpwood from woods opera- 
tions contiguous to the Columbia 
River would add $3.00 per thousand 
feet log scale, for delivery to a pul 
mill in the vicinity of Fertend, 
making a total delivered cost of 
$3.12 per cord. 

According to figures prepared by 
Mr. Haffner, the cost of Douglas 
fir pulpwood from mill waste in the 
Columbia basin would be $3.85 per 
cord. In some sections of western 
Oregon, the figure would be lower, 
due to cheaper transportation. 


@ In the Haffner process, an 
grade of wood may be used. Bar 
is not objectionable because it is 
digested, and knots are not affected 
and are screened out after pulping. 
Thus both wood costs and cleaning 
costs are kept at a minimum. 


Earlier this year Dr. H. K. Bent 
son, professor of chemical engineer- 
in~ at the University of Washing- 
ton, and Dr. Kenneth A. Kobe, as- 
sistant professor, investigated the 
Haffner process and submitted a 
report on it. The pulping studies 
were made on a larger scale than 
possible in the Portland laboratory, 
under the supervision of Dr. Benson 
and Dr. Kobe, the samples being 
drawn by them, and the analyses 
made by their assistants. 


The report shows that cooking 
liquor, one of the essential features 
of the Haffner process, is composed 
of sodium hydroxide (50 per cent); 
sodium sulfide (31.1 per cent); and 
sodium carbonate (18.9 per cent). 
In comparison with the usual sul- 
phate cooking liquor, it contains 
less free hydroxide and more car- 
bonate. 


The average cook was carried out 
at a temperature of approximately 
330 degrees F., with a time of 1 hr. 
15 min. to raise the temperature, 
and 1 hr. 45 min. cooking time, or 
three hours in all. 

Screening and washing is carried 
out with the same thoroughness as 
in the sulphite process. 


@ Bleaching of this pulp is accom- 
plished in three steps: first stage 
bleach, second stage bleach, acid 
wash and bleach. The first stage 
is a hypochlorous acid bleach at 
high density, for chlorination of the 
lignin remaining with the pulp. 
Proper pH is 6.0—6.4. The pulp is 
bleached to a fair manila color. 

The second stage is a sodium hy- 
pochlorite bleach at about 10 per 
cent density, for the oxidation of 
color bodies. Sodium hydroxide is 
added to the pulp suspension and 
chlorine passed in to the proper pH. 
The pulp is allowed to stand until 
the proper whiteness appears and it 
is then washed free of chlorine and 
screened. 

The final stage is an acide chlori- 
nation bleach at five per cent dens- 
ity, to bring the pulp to the desired 





L. C. HAFFNER in his Portland lab- 
oratory inspecting a sample sheet of 
bleached Douglas fir pulp made by his 
modified sulphate process 7 7 7 On the 
table are samples of rayon yarn spun 
from this pulp by an eastern rayoa 
yarn manufacturer. 
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whiteness. The bleached pulp is 
then washed free of chlorine and 
screened. 

According to the report submitted 
by Drs. Benson and Kobe, the yields 
from the various cooks made were 
very good, the lowest being 37.2 per 
cent, the highest 39.2 for the rayon 
grade of pulp. The yields on 
bleaching ranged from 88.8 per cent 
to 96.4 per cent. The overall yield 
varied from 34.4 per cent to 37.3 
per cent. 


@ A typical analysis of the un- 
bleached pulp showed alpha cellu- 
lose content average of approximate- 
ly 93 per cent; KOH number of 
3.25 and copper number of 0.65. 

The report states that the analyses 
prove that a high alpha-cellulose 
pulp can be produced from Douglas 
fir, and that degradation of cellu- 
lose is slight, as indicated by the 
copper number. On the basis of 
analyses of the bleached pulp, the 
report concludes that the pulp is 
suited for rayon manufacture as far 
as chemical tests can indicate. 

Analyses of the bleached pulp 
showed alpha - cellulose content 
ranging from 90.33 per cent to 93.61 
per cent. KOH numbers were from 
6.44 to 7.54, and copper numbers 
varied from 0.63 to 0.73. 


The new Haffner pulp has been 
tested independently by a number 
of paper companies, rayon manu- 
facturers, etc. in various parts of the 
country. A large Pacific Coast pa- 
per mill conducted tests on the un- 
bleached pulp, finding a Mullen of 
146 per cent and a tear value of 
3.38 at the maximum Mullen value. 
Freeness at the maximum Mullen 
was 395. 


The bleached pulp gave a Mullen 
of 124 per cent and a tear value of 
2.20 at the maximum Mullen. The 
freeness was 205 and the G-E color 
index was 77.5 per cent. 


@ The rayon type of pulp pro- 
duced was submitted to a large 
eastern rayon manufacturer, and 
yarn was spun experimentally from 
the viscose prepared. It is said that 
the results of these tests were sur- 
prising in that the yarn produced 
from Douglas fir showed 70 per 
cent more tensile strength than the 
yarn produced from the usual grade 
of rayon pulp. 

Due to its high tear value, it is 
believed by Mr. Haffner that the 
new grade of pulp may have use in 
paper making in that the long 
Douglas fir fiber may serve as a 
substitute for rag stock in high 
grade bond and ledger stock. 


Australian Newsprint Duty 
May Affect B. C. Mills 


@ British Columbia newsprint manu- 
facturers are not feeling very pleased 
about the possibility of Australia’s pro- 
posed action in placing a new import 
duty on newsprint under the British pref- 
erential tariff. 

Legislation giving effect to a recom- 
mendation from the Australian tariff 
board will probably be enacted by the 
Australian parliament at its next sitting. 

This year from ten to twelve per cent 
of the total production of Powell River 
Company and Pacific Mills, Ltd., is be- 
ing shipped to Australia, and next year 
the proportion will be closer to 15 per 
cent, according to present estimates. The 
present selling price of newsprint in Aus- 
tralia is about £12 a long ton. The pro- 
posed duty would not apply to newsprint 
costing more than £18. 

Details of the Australian tariff pro- 
posal were given in a recent issue of Pa- 
cific Pulp & Paper Industry. ; 

The tariff board recommended that 
the proposed duty, together with revenue 
collected under the general tariff, should 
be applied as a bonus to the domestic 
newsprint industry of Australia. The 
rate of duty under the British preferen- 
tial tariff and the rate of bounty paid 
would be on a sliding scale, regulated by 
the cost of imported newsprint. 

When the cost is £18 ($68.76) a ton 
of 2240 pounds or over, no duty would 
be imposed under the British preferen- 
tial tariff and no bounty paid on pro- 
duction. 

Chief beneficiary under the bounty 
plan would be the newsprint mill now 
being built in the Derwent Valley of 
Tasmania under the supervision of Per- 
cy Sandwell, well known British Colum- 
bia pulp mill engineer who ieft his home 
in Vancouver early this year to take 
charge of construction operations. 

Australia is, next to the United States, 
Canada’s most important buyer of news- 
print. For the three months ended last 
June 30, the latest figures available, sales 
to Australia from Canada amounted to 
943,000 hundredweight of newsprint, 
valued at $2,045,000. The United King- 
dom is the third best customer. 

Newspapers and publishing companies 
not associated with the Tasmanian proj- 
ect have been opposing the tariff pro- 
posal, and they may wage an active fight 
against it in the parliamentary session. 


Hooker to Move 
Headquarters to Niagara Falls 


@ The Hooker Electrochemical Com- 
pany, with large chlorine’ and caustic 
soda plants in Niagara Falls, New York 
and in Tacoma, Washington, is planning 
to move its headquarters offices from 
the Lincoln Building at 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City to the plant at 
Niagara Falls. 

The move will be made sometime next 
year upon the completion of a new office 
and administration building the construc- 
tion of which will begin soon. 

Hooker will continue to maintain a 
New York office but the principal execu- 
tive offices will be concentrated at Ni- 
agara Falls in order to provide closer re- 
lations among the operating, selling re- 
search and development divisions of the 
company, the result desired being greater 
efficiency and better service to the many 
customers of the Hooker Electrochemical 
Company. 
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October Newsprint 
Production Data 


@ Production in Canada during Octo- 
ber, 1938, amounted to 254,872 tons and 
shipments to 255,100 tons, according to 
the News Print Service Bureau. Produc- 
tion in the United States was 72,827 tons 
and shipments 72,203 tons, making a to- 
tal United States and Canadian news- 
print production of 327,699 tons and 
shipments of 327,303 tons. During Oc- 
tober, 23,906 tons of newsprint were 
made in Newfoundland, so that the total 
North American production for the 
month amounted to 351,605 tons. Total 
production in October, 1927, was 422,299 
tons, 

The Canadian mills produced 881,995 
tons less in the first ten months of 1938 
than in the first ten months of 1937, 
which was a decrease of twenty-eight and 
nine-tenths per cent. The output in the 
United States was 118,826 tons or fifteen 
and one-tenth per cent less than in the 
first ten months of 1937, and in New- 
foundland 85,857 tons or twenty-eight 
and eight-tenths per cent less, making a 
total decrease of 1,086,678 tons, or 
twenty-six and three-tenths per cent. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at the end 
of October were reported at 196,283 tons 
for Canadian mills and 18,590 tons for 
United States mills, making a combined 
total of 214,873 tons compared with 
214,477 tons on September 30, 1938. 


Hawley Adopts 
Standard Uniform 


@ All employees who handle the finished 
product in the Oregon City mill of the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Company are now 
wearing standard uniforms of black and 
white striped overalls. The new costume 
has greatly improved the appearance of 
the plant, and has assisted in the drive 
for neatness and cleanliness in the mill. 


F. C. Huyck Passes 
In Albany 


@ Francis C. Huyck, chairman of the 
board of F. C. Huyck & Sons of Albany, 
New York, passed away on November 
19th after a month’s illness. Mr. Huyck 
was 64 years old. 


He was a son of the founder of 
Huyck’s Mills and was associated with 
the firm since 1898. Mr. Huyck devoted 
much of his time to civic work. and 
served for years as trustee of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church. He was 
affiliated for years with the Travelers Aid 
Society and served in an advisory capac- 
ity to the Boy Scouts of America. 

Surviving are his wife, Laura ‘Tal- 
madge Huyck; a sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Huyck Eldridge; a daughter, Mrs. Lee 
Elmore, and a son, William F. Huyck of 
Albany. 


Honorary pallbearers included Ernest 
Parker, Raymond Gifford, William G. 
Smith, Clinton Wood, Gordon Shufelt; 
J. E. Jennings, William Rice, Byron M. 
Secore, Frank R. Lanagan, Pascal R. 
Harrower, Brian Loeb, Withrop P. Stev- 
ens, Frank Keeshan, William Gillespie, 
Thomas R. Ward, Charles L. A. Whit- 
ney, Thomas I. Van Antwerp, Holden 
M. Ashby, Woolsey W. Weed, James L. 
Braman, Ernest F. Rumpf, David C. 
Jordan, W. S. Wooster, Edwin A. Rees, 
J. Tracy Colby and William Greeley. 
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Talk 


of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western States 


Seaboard Paper Company 
Organized in San Francisco 


To Represent Prominent Paper 


Manufacturers in Bay Area 


@ Charles M. Pagnanini, who re- 
signed on November Ist as presi- 
dent of the General Paper Com- 
pany, San Francisco paper jobbing 
house, after 20 years with the con- 
cern, and H. D. Bean, general man- 
ager since 1934, who resigned No- 
vember 18, have formed the Sea- 
board Paper Company, with offices 
and warehouses at 435-441 Jackson 
Street, San Francisco. 

Paganini is chairman of the board 
of the new company, and Bean is 
vice-president and general manager. 
The company will handle nationally 
known brands of fine and printing 
papers. Some of the mills they will 
represent are: Fox River Paper 
Company, Bryant Paper Company, 
Lee Paper Company, Riverside Pa- 
per Mills, Northwest Paper Com- 
pany and others. 

Bean started in the paper business 
in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1904, later be- 
coming associated with the Minne- 
sota & Ontario Paper Company, 
Mitineapolis, Minnesota. From 
there he went with the Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co., Toronto, and 
was with them for 15 years. Bean 
spent two years in business engi- 
neering and research work, and in 
1932 came to the Coast. 

In 1933 he was made sales man- 
ager of the General Paper Com- 
pany. In 1934 he became general 
manager and vice-president. He 
has had practically 34 years experi- 
ence in both the mill and jobbing 
end of the paper business. 

The offices which the Seaboard 
Paper Company have occupied are 
to historical minded persons most 
interesting. They are a part of a 
group of buildings in what during 


the Gold Rush days were the heart 
of the business district. At the time 
of the San Francisco fire and earth- 
quake of 1906, these buildings were 
used for storage of whiskey. The 
ungodly of the town have always 
derived a chuckle from the fact that 
these warehouses, loaded with po- 
tent fire water, were spared by the 
flames, while many other buildings 
went up in smoke. 

Bean plans on keeping the orig- 
inal iron shutters, and has decorated 
the office in keeping with the style 
of the days of the pioneers. 

No successors to Messrs. Paganini 
and Bean at the General Paper Com- 
pany have been made as yet. 





H. D. BEAN 
Vice-President & 
General Manager 
Seaboard Paper Co. 


Ex-P. A.’s Hold 
Reunion Dinner 


@ The annual dinner and entertainment 
at the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
December 2, of the Ex-Purchasing 
Agents Association, was well attended by 
paper men. 

The organization is headed by Bert 
Clifford, manager, Envelope Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, and Clifford is also 
founder of the association. 

Among other paper men attending the 
affair were: Louis A. Colton, Zellerbach 
Paper Co.; James Gruner, Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne; Thomas Leddy, Zellerbach 
Paper Co.; Thomas McCormack, Strath- 
more Paper Co.; B. P. Jaggard, Ham- 
mermill Paper Co.; C. J. Bastedo, Long- 
view Fibre Co.; and J. G. Ticoulat, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co. 

One of those who always attends these 
events is Fred Mispley, purchasing agent 
for the State of California. 


Zellerbach Holds 
Package Wrap Contest 


@ The lucky people who receive Christ- 
mas presents from 350 women employees 
of the Zellerbach Paper Company will 
undoubtedly hate to open the package— 
for the 350 are entered in a division-wide 
package wrapping contest, and results 
are so stunning that it would seem a pity 
to destroy the wrapping to get at the con- 
tents. 

Contestants vied with each other to 
show the new and effective possibilities of 
this season’s wrapping and tieing mate- 
rials. 

Metal foils are more popular than 
ever, the contest showed. Glazed paper 
takes a favored place. Cellophane with 
its exquisite transparencies is even more 
attractive this year than in previous sea- 
sons. 

Miss Agnes Furlong won the first 
prize of headquarters division, and Miss 
Sadie Callahan won first in the San Fran- 
cisco division. 

Later on there will be an elimination 
contest to determine the winner of the 
entire contest. 























Automatic control in the recovery process soon 
pays for itself... adaptability and economy 
of Taylor Instruments proved once again 









ag CONTROL isn’t exactly brand 
new in pulp and paper mills. Neither is black 
liquor recovery in the digesting process. But perhaps 
not all mills know the adaptability of temperature 
control to the recovery of black liquor. 

Taylor engineers have worked out a system that 
saves money in two directions. It may pay you to 
read how this method of control operates in one 
plant, which is a typical example. 

HERE ARE THE FACTS...A Taylor Indicat- 
ing Fulscope Temperature Controller is used on the 
recovery unit. Vapor actuated, it works as a level 
controller, to maintain a steady feed rate. This 
guards against insufficient flow which decreases the 
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The diagram shows a recovery unit for 
black liquor, as used in a modern sul- 
phate mill. The key instrument in this 
control system is a Taylor Fulscope 
Indicating Temperature Controller, 
(right) which helps to assure full effi- 











ciency and economy in the recovery. 








production of both the recovered chemicals and 
steam—and excessive flow, which causes incomplete 

evaporation of water and improper combustion in 

the smelter. 

Thus, by maintaining a steady, even flow, Taylor 
Control of this operation effects a saving both in the 
chemicals used to make white liquor, and in steam. 

In every step of pulp and paper-making—at the 
grinder, the beater, the press roll, the digester, the 
super-calender, Taylor Control Systems are helping 
to make a better product, helping to cut conversion 
costs through more efficient operation. 

Let a Taylor engineer show how Taylor Control 
can pay for itself through increased operating effi- 
ciency. Write Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, New York. Plant also in Canada. Manufacturers 
in Great Britain—Short & Mason, Ltd., London, Eng. 

Pacific Coast Sales Offices—145 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Cal., and Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Also Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland, Oregon. Com-_ 
plete repair facilities for all Taylor Instruments are 
available in San Francisco. For your protection, 
have adjustments or repairs to Taylor Instruments 
made by Taylor. 


“Tae 


indicating 
TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 





Recording - Controlling 
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I. Zellerbach and R. A. 
McDonald Visit Crown Mills 


@ I. Zellerbach, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, and R. A. McDonald, ex- 
ecutive vice president, spent a week or so 
in the Northwest the latter part of No- 
vember. They visited the company’s 
mill properties, going as far north as 
Vancouver, B. 


Import Committee Analyzes 
Paper Import-Export Data 


@ The Import Committee of the Ameri- 
can Paper Industry reports that the State 
Department is distributing in each state 
an analysis of the benefits of the recipro- 
cal trade agreements as they affect the 
individual states, and includes a sum- 
mary of the advantages which are claimed 
to have accrued to the paper making 
states in the exports of American paper. 
Cuba and Canada are given especial at- 
tention. The increase of newsprint ex- 
ports to Cuba is shown as 1,024 per cent 
in 1937 as against the pre-agreement year 
1933, that for paper for magazines 610 
per cent, and for books, 290 per cent. 
The statement does not explain that the 
old rate was merely bound in the base 
of paper for newspapers and books, and 
reduced only for paper for magazines. 
The 1,024 per cent increase in newsprint 
was from a value of $55,000 to $618,000, 
while United States imports from Can- 
ada increased in ‘value over $30,000,000 
in the same period. Exports of magazine 
paper to Cuba increased from $42,000 
to $298,000, and of paper for books 
from $114,000 to $445,000. 

While this increase, large in per cent, 
but small in dollar value, was being re- 
corded for exports to Cuba, exports of 
printing paper to Canada, the only paper 
item listed in the State Department’s 
Canadian tabulation, increased 23 per 
cent, under a 21% per cent duty reduc- 
tion, or from $426,000 to $524,000. As 
compared with this increase in exports 
to which such pointed attention is drawn, 
the statement does not show the increase 
in imports of dutiable paper from Can- 
ada, which rose from $684,500 in value 
in 1935 to $1,368,630 in 1937, or ap- 
proximately 100 per cent. Canada’s ex- 
ports of printing paper alone in that 
period rose from $159,000 to $529,407, 
an increase in percentage of 233 per cent. 


It Can’t Happen In the U.S.A. 


@ Anti-dumping legislation under con- 
sideration by the Argentine Government, 
it is understood, will affect paper im- 
ports, according to The World’s Paper 
Trade Review, published in London. The 
journal quotes from the bulletin of the 
Bank of London and South America, 
Limited, under date of September 24th, 
and refers to the Anti-Dumping Bill as 
follows: 

“Following the protests which have re- 
cently been made by Argentine industrial 
interests—mainly textile manufacturers— 
relating to the dumping of goods from 
certain countries including Japan, Ger- 
many and Italy, the Government pre- 
sented a bill to Congress on September 
6th proposing the establishment of ‘com- 
pensatory’ duties on imports. Such du- 
ties would be applied only in cases where 
national industries capable of producing 
merchandise at reasonable prices and un- 
der just labour conditions are prejudiced 
by imported goods being sold in Argen- 
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tina at prices which are cheaper than 
those in the country of manufacture, and 
where the cost of any of the factors in 
the production of the goods imported is 
lower than the normal and current cost 
in the respective country of origin. The 
project proposes the creation of a Spe- 
cial Honorary Commission which would 
undertake the investigation of any al- 
leged dumping, and also that this Com- 
mission should be able to advise the abo- 
lition of the ‘compensatory’ duties when 
it is considered that the circumstances 
which originally justified them have dis- 
appeared. 

“Accompanying the Bill was a Mes- 
sage signed by the President of the Re- 
public, and countersigned by the Min- 
isters of Agriculture and of Finance, 
claiming that, although it was not the 
intention to depart from the principles 
of ‘free trade,’ the State ought not to 
ignore the claims of those Argentine in- 
dustries which manufacture on an eco- 
nomic basis articles which are produced 
from national raw materials. Such in- 
dustries had created large organisations 
involving the investment of important 
amounts of capital and the employment 
of many thousands of workers. Initiative 
of this nature should not be abandoned 
on account of the unfair competition of 
goods from abroad thrown on the mar- 
ket at abnormally low prices engendered 
by artificial means—such as export sub- 
sidies or by having the advantage of 
extremely low labour costs and exces- 
sively long working hours. The Message 
also stated that the Government proposes 
to ask Congress for the necessary powers 
to establish a system of prior exchange 
permits for certain articles, the importa- 
tion of which has to be effected with 
foreign exchange purchased in the ‘free’ 
market. Such system would, where neces- 
sary, be complemented by the ‘compen- 
satory’ duties envisaged in the proposed 
new Bill.” 

Dealing with important markets, it is 
added: “Italy is now experiencing the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining any official 
exchange owing to her reduced purchases 
of Argentine products. The anti-dump- 
ing agitation, which has been referred to 
in recent advices, has been directed not 
against British goods but against those 
from Japan, Italy, and Germany. The 
resultant anti-dumping Bill submitted to 
Congress is expected, if it becomes law, 
to favour first and foremost the Argen- 
tine manufacturers, and to a lesser ex- 
tent Belgium (through the possible elimi- 
nation of Italian competition) and also 
to give a slight advantage to Great Britain 
for the time being, but it is as well to 
bear in mind that a policy of economic 
self-sufficiency, if pursued to extremes, 
might eventually help only the Argentine 
home industry to the detriment of all 
foreign suppliers.” 


New Calendar 
Ready for 1939 


@ The new Zellerbach Paper Co. calen- 
dar for 1939 is a very handsome affair, 
with a lithographed, modernistic Bird of 
Paradise in pastel shades on Hammermill 
handmade offset paper. 


Waggoner Urges 
Better Packages 


@ W. W. Waggoner, Better Packages, 
Inc., Shelton, Conn., paid a visit to Cali- 
fornia last month. 


Gray East 
On Trip 


@ W. J. Gray, Pacific Coast manager, 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 
San Francisco, is in the East on a busi- 
ness trip. 


Herlinger Calls On 
Coast Agents 


@ Roth Herlinger, Gummed Products 
Company, Troy, Ohio, was a Pacific 
Coast visitor this month. 


Budge Passes 
Candy and Cigars 


@ Don Budge, genial member of the 
headquarters purchasing department, 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, 
was ruhsing around the big building one 
day early this month, with a box of 
candy in one hand and cigars in the 
other, celebrating the arrival of an eight- 
pound baby boy. 


Feature 
Branch Managers 


@ “Paper’s Part in Industry,” the Zel- 
lerbach Paper Co. mailing piece, will 
feature in the second mailing the indi- 
vidual managers of each branch. 


Plan Christmas Party 


@ Zellerbach Paper Company employes 
are getting set for the big Christmas 
party at the San Francisco office, Decem- 
ber 22nd. The jinks will take place in 
the lobby and the recreation room, and 
there will be acts put on by each section 
of the company. After the show a buf- 
fet supper will be served. 


Field Speaks to 
Envelope Makers 


@ Alan Field, Field-Ernest Co., San 
Francisco envelope manufacturers, spoke 
before the National Association of En- 
velope Manufacturers in Chicago during 
the national convention November 18-19 
on the subject of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion. 


California Envelope 
Moves Office 


@ The office of the California Envelope 
Company, San Francisco, has _ been 
moved from 530 Washington street, to 
a new location at 441 Jackson street. 


Ahern Married 


@ Cupid’s arrow found its mark in the 
San Francisco office of the Everett Pulp 
& Paper Company when C. D. Ahern 
married Miss Margaret McMillan, for- 
merly of Christ Church, N. Z., Decem- 
ber 11. Ahern was formerly connected 
with the company’s mills at Everett. 


Pilz a California Visitor 


@ William J. Pilz, vice-president anc 
general manager, Everett Pulp & Paper 
Co., Everett, Washington, accompanied 
by -Mrs. Pilz, was a California visitor la 

month on a vacation trip. 





























BLACK CLAWSON 
SHARTLE BROS. 


“Build a better mousetrap and the world will 

beat a path to your door." The standard of 

excellence Emerson had in mind is the same 

standard so characteristic of Shartle products pete . scone Pato 

... their agi-flo pumps, their breaker beaters, Dump in the dirtiest of mixed papers 

their famed Tugboat pulpers. All are highly —_and out comes the stock completely 
os ° free of all foreign materials and uni- 

efficient . .. all possess exclusive advantages. fovtahy ond therouatihe sata le 

e Shartle products . .. like those made by automatic. 

Black-Clawson . . . are outstanding because 

they are constantly being improved. It's to your 

advantage to find out just how outstanding. 





The Black-Clawson Co. and Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
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San Francisco Warehouse 
Strike Settled 


@ The warehouse strike is over! The 
Association of San Francisco Distributors 
and the International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 1-6 
(C.I.O) have signed a contract which 
recognizes the following principles: 


1. A general contract for all distribu- 
tors in San Francisco, who are members 
of the Association of San Francisco Dis- 
tributors, and the majority of whose em- 
ployees are represented by this Union. 


2. A common expiration date for all 
distributors of their contracts—June 1, 
1940—with provisions for no strikes nor 
stoppages of work until June 1, 1941. 


3. Recognition of the Association of 
San Francisco Distributors as the collec- 
tive bargaining agent for its members. 


The above represents a major ac- 
complishment obtained only by a unified 
action on the part of distributors, which 
was strongly opposed by the union. 

This contract resulted in a large meas- 
ure from a definite crystallization of pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of the position 
taken by the employers that they also 
had the right to act collectively rather 
than be singled out for individual action 
by the union that they were powerless to 
oppose. 


© The press rendered valuable service, 
with front-page editorials, culminating in 
an editorial on October 5 in ‘the San 
Francisco Chronicle, upholding the right 
of the distributing industry to bargain 
collectively with the union. This re- 
sulted in an exchange of letters, between 
the president of the union and Mr. Paul 






@ Yes, it actually does ... and by 
doing so sets free all entrained air 
or gases from the liquid entering 
the pump suction. This patented 
pump is designed to receive foaming 
liquids, separate out and exhaust the 
foam or gas through an exhaust 
vent, and deliver the liquid at an 
uninterrupted, even rate of flow. 


No Valves--No Metal Contacts 


There are no valves or metal to 
metal contacts . . . and the rotating 


705 S.E. MAIN STREET 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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C. Smith, general manager of the Chron- 
icle, in which Mr. Smith told the presi- 
dent, “I think you and your union are 
out on a limb.” The union then asked 
Mr. Smith to serve as mediator, which 
was accepted by the distributors, and 
mediation began on Friday, October 7. 

Although the union contended the dis- 
tributors could not produce a satisfac- 
tory general contract, several drafts were 
produced and mediation was proceeding 
to a satisfactory settlement up to Octo- 
ber 15. On that date, the union broke 
off negotiations, which were later re- 
sumed, culminating in the reaching of 
an accord on Wednesday, October 19, 
1938 (actually at 3:00 a. m., Thursday 
morning), and a standard contract was 
accepted by the committees representing 
the union and the association. 

This was approved by the general 
membership of the association on Thurs- 
day and by the members of the union 
on Friday and Saturday. The men be- 
gan going back to work on Saturday aft- 
ernoon, and on Monday, practically all 
who had been out of work due to this 
controversy were back on the payrolls. 
Estimates vary, but it is believed that in 
excess of 2,000 men were returned to 
work. 

The actual contract was signed by the 
Association of San Francisco Distributors 
and by the union Tuesday, October 25. 
Under this contract, the terms and con- 
ditions in all present and expired con- 
tracts under which each individual dis- 
tributor worked, unless changed by the 
new contract, will continue. Certain in- 
equalities have been reconciled. As soon 
as meetings can be arranged, negotia- 





element is the only moving part! 
This means less wear with high op- 
perating efficiency which gives you 
actual savings in horsepower. 


Simple Adjustments 


An easy quick adjustable mechan- 
ism built in the pump allows the 
entire rotating element to be 
adjusted to insure correct impeller 
clearances at all times. The impeller 
and pump casing can be quickly in- 
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spected by removing the suction 
plate. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


A battery of 16-inch Foam-Liquid Pumps 
handling foaming sulphate liquors at high 
temperatures from vacuum washers in the 
St. Regis Kraft Mill at Tacoma, Washington. 


PUMP COMPANY 
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tions will proceed for 30 days to discuss 
inequalities, after which, any points of 
controversy which have not been mutual- 
ly settled may be mediated for 7 days or 
longer, by mutual consent of the parties. 
If negotiations and mediation fail, all is- 
sues will then be referred to arbitration. 


@ The primary issue to be negotiated 
will be that of the wages of warehouse- 
men (freight handlers). The union may 
contend that the scale for these men 
shall be 75c an hour and the employer 
may make any contention whatsoever— 
even that the existing wage of 70c is too 
high, taking into consideration competi- 
tive situations with which all distributors 
are confronted. 

Such matters as vacation privileges 
and hours worked must be considered by 
the arbitrator in making his findings. 

Once the general warehousemen’s wage 
is arbitrated, all other wages will be pre- 
served at the same differentials now exist- 
ing—for example, the wage for stock 
clerks (order pickers) in some industries 
is now 62'4c as compared with a 70c 
wage for warehousemen—a differential 
of 7¥%c. This differential will continue 
after the arbitrator’s award. Should the 
arbitrator award 67¥2c as the proper 
wage for warehousemen, then stock clerks 
would receive 60c. Should the arbitrator 
award 72'/c, then the stock clerks would 
receive 65c. 


Hours likewise may be arbitrated be- 
tween 40 and 44 hours weekly, with due 
consideration being given to competitive 
and operating problems in each industry. 


Vacations may be arbitrated between 
no vacations (now obtaining in the pub- 
lic warehouse) and two weeks vacation 
after one year of service, which now 


The approach of Christmas reminds us again most pleas- 


obtains in the coffee industry contract. 

The entire controversy was character- 
ized by the development of increasing 
strength among members of the Distrib- 
utors Association, all of whom cooperat- 
ed toward the common purpose of 
achieving uniform treatment from the 
union, even though this involved ma- 
terial personal sacrifice. 

The members of the paper distribut- 
ing trade take this opportunity of thank- 
ing all those who cooperated with it, for 
their support and forebearance during 
the period they were closed. 


The following firms in the paper dis- 
tributing trade are members of the As- 
sociation of San Francisco Distributors: 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 
Bonestell & Co. 
California Wiping Materials Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Doane Paper Company. 
Dunn Paper Co. 
Fulton Paper Co. 
General Paper Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Pelican Paper Co. 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 






IN PORTLAND 
Sensible Rates 


600 ROOMS 


LTHOMAH 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Fine TOKENS 
of appreciation are the 1939 
models of electrical home-helpers. 
Your dealer has 2 gay array of them 
. . fepresenting many days of 
happiness . . . priced for every 
Christmas budget.” 
ily Kloet 


PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 








antly of friends both near and far. Those whose coopera- ; xe 


tion and loyalty have guided us in the past, and now inspire 


i 
* Seasons Greetings: 


us for the coming year. 


PN ... To You All, the Makers of TENAX FELTS extend a 
5s these greetings: 








a A Merry Christmas and a 3 
Happy and Prosperous New Year % 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY & 


NEWFANE, N. Y. Mv 


Pacific Coast Representative: ALAN C. DUNHAM, Portland, Ore. y 
4 





















































FELTS 


| Faster Water Removal-Longer on the Machine 








You watch furnish costs. You 
watch steam costs. You check 
this...and that. You should. 


But do you watch your felting 
costs? That also is a major pro- 
duction expense as every super- 
intendent knows only too well. 


Are you getting maximum water 
removal and are your felts hold- 
ing up the way they should? 
Find out! Study and check the 
kind you are using today, then 
try Orrs and make the necessary 
comparisons. More than one mill 
has done this and cut their con- 
version costs down another notch 
then and there. 


The Orr representative will be 
glad to cooperate. 








THE ORR 
FELT & BLANKET 
COMPANY 


Piqua, Ohio 


Pacific Coast Representative: WALTER S. HODGES 
Pacific Bldg.. Portland, Oregon 


ORR & 
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(U. S. & Foregn Patents Applied For) 


Guaranteed to maintain uniform con- 
sistency with accuracy within 1/10 
of 1%. 


Simple in adjustment. 

Free from mechanical troubles. 
Rugged self-contained mechanism. 
Cost surprisingly low; easy to install. 


When installed with stuff box on pulp 
or paper machine, will accurately 
maintain basis weight of sheet. 


Manufactured by 


CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sold by 


Pacific Coast 
Supply Co. 


REPRESENTING THE FOREMOST 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES 


PORTLAND SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 






































Sanding machines in a planing mill subject 


paper to just about the toughest job that any 
sheet can tackle. Great, wide sheets, coated 
with grit, cover the swiftly revolving rollers 
that put the finish on every piece of interior 
wood work. The strain is terrific but the paper 
technologist takes it in his stride. 


Next time you see a man sanding the wood 
work of a building to prepare it for a coat of 
paint . . . or a carpenter refinishing a hard 
wood floor . . . take your hat off to the manu- 
facturer of the paper. In all probability he 
relies upon Hamilton Felts to remove the 
water rapidly, uniformly, thoroughly and at 
low cost, from the web at the wet end of his 
machines. That is how he makes the stock so 
tough and so cheap. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest boards 
there is a Hamilton Felt that will do your 
work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
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BUILT FOR LONG-TERM 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


Whether Beaters, Screens, Jordans or Pulp- 
ers ... “Jones-Built” means skilled engi- 
neering, modern design, and superior con- 
struction. Built-in quality plus advanced 
features provide for highest operating 
efficiency with minimum maintenance 
and cost, year after year. If your plans 
call for expansion, modernization, or an 
individual stock preparation machine, 
it will pay you to investigate Jones 
Equipment. 




















Pacific Coast Representatives: 


PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY COMPANY 


San Francisco Portland Seattle 





JONES SCREEN 


JONES-BERTRAMS PATENT 
BEATER 


E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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tock losses—bacterial decomposition and reworking 
of stock 
owered Quality — slime spots — pin holes — objec- 
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tionable odors 


WHEN profits disappear as a result of slime troubles in pa- 

per mills—impaired quality of product, increased pro- 
duction costs and loss in paper making materials—it's time 
to investigate the proven method of slime elimination used 
in over 200 leading mills today. 


ncreased Costs—in water—heat—labor—chemicals 


aintenance Troubles—blinded wires—plugged felts 


requent Clean-ups — slime breaks — poor sheet 
formation 


In your mill too—controlled application of chlorine and 
ammonia with W & T apparatus will successfully eliminate 
slime at a cost of from 14 cents to 6 cents per ton of product. R 
Research Publication #327 "Slime in Paper Mills—lIts Origin 
and Prevention”, reviews the evidence. Write for your 
copy today. 


WALLACE & oan co. INC. 


EWARK, NEW JERSEY Branche 
OTHER W&T CONTROL SERVICES: 


bstruction of Lines — stock and white water lines 


ecirculation Difficulties—slime growths in recircu- 
lated systems 







(M)ecrnic Strain on felts and wires—shortened useful 
felt and wire life 
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HAVE ONE MOVING PART 
Operating advantages made possible by 
the Nash principle, and present in no 
other type of vacuum pump, permit a 
new level of operating economy. Nash 
Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving 
without metallic contact. There are no 
valves, no pistons or sliding vanes, no 


internal parts requiring wear adjustment 
or lubrication. 


Vacuum produced by a Nash Pump is 
ncn-pulsating without equalizing tanks. 
Liquid entering the pump does no harm, 
even in slugs. Reliability and durability 
are inherent in the simple Nash construc- 
tion, and these qualities are assured by 
superior material and workmanship. 





THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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COTTON 
QUALITY 
DETERMINES -£ 


FELT LIFE ff 


INSTALL... 


C400 


STAINLESS 











Thermometer Pockets and Side Relief Fittings for 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


Let Our Engineers Serve You 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 


Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington 











SULPHUR 


Freeport Sulphur Company 


The Chanin Bldg., New York City 
122 East 42nd Street 








... Mines... 
Freeport, Brazoria County, Texas 


Grande Ecaille, Plaquemines Parish, 
Louisiana 


Pacific Coast Sales Agents: 


Balfour, Guthrie & Company 


Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Vancouver, B. C. 


SULPHUR 

















| Au 
has Everything! 
e 

A BODY to provide superior paper Finish, 
under the broadest range of individual pro- 
duction schedules. @A SEAM for wire strength 
and paper drainage. @ An EDGE - for dur- 
ability and wire life. @ Research and develop- 
ment by EASTWOOD have blazed new trails 
of accomplishment for over sixty years. 
AN EASTWOOD WIRE 


Has everything... 
to compliment your Product! 


EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORP. 


Since 1877 


At Belleville, N. J. 
Pacific Coast Sales Agents: 
PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
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GOWMAN 


“WHERE HOSPITALITY CENTERS” 
Our Coffee Shop and 


Dining Room Famous 
f for Delicious Food 


All with beth or shower 


50 


T. HARRY GOWMAN 
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ASTEN-HILL MFG. CO., PHILA., PA. 
Asten-Hill, Ltd Valleyfield, Quebec 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Walter S. Hodges, Portland, Oregon 
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Do you know the news of the 
industry on the Pacific Coast? 
To read PACIFIC PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY is to be 
informed. Every issue brist- 
ling with news. Subscribe now. 
U. S. and Canada, $4.00 per 


year. 


PACIFIC 
PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wn. 
vwvvWVv 


vv 
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Pacific Building © PORTLAND, OREGON Telephone | 


SUMNER IRON WORKS 


EVERETT, WASH. 


















The last word in 


CHIPPERS 


42 MACHINES IN THE 
LAST 7 YEARS 


SIZES: 51”, 66”, 72”, 84”, 110” 








DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 
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Gear Works 4 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


nd 
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AMFERON MACHINE CO> \ y ] k , NY 


PACIFIC GEAR & TOOL WORKS iscopenies 
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Waterbury Felts 


are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


Vv 


Represented by: F. P. Wilder, New Heathman Hotel 
Portland, Oregon 




















NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE 
BATTERIES 


The preferred power battery for indus- 
trial trucks in the pulp and paper 
industry. 


Edison Storage Battery 
Supply Company 


Main Office & Factory: West Orange, N. J. 
Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 




















"MAKE 
Gooo 
\ PARER 


CHAS.M.SERVER 209 TERMINAL SALES BLOG. 
PORTLAND.OREGON 











FOR CONTINUOUS 


WEIGH. NG—FEES!NG —PROPCRTIONING 


OF ANY MATERIAL 
Consult 
MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., Passaic, New Jersey 








USE LEAD 


NORTHWEST LEAD COMPANY 








SAN FRANCISCO aengeees LOS ANGELES 
PULP — 
Perkins-Goodwin Company 


Established 1846 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York Suite 3605 


—— PAPER 








AIRPLANE Photographic 


1 Are especially useful in preliminary 
\ work, showing Sites and Stands of 
: Timber, Etc. Write us. 


\ Photo Maps to Scale, Views 


BRUBAKER AERIAL SURVEYS 


412 McKay Building, Portland, Oregon 
ATwater 1903 











Irving R. Gard & Company, 908 Lowman Bidg., Seattle, U.S. A. 















Hesse-ErsteD Iron Works 


PULP and PAPER MILL 
MACHINERY 
816 S.E. Taylor PORTLAND, ORE. 

















A PLUS in Lubrication? 


Yes, it’s Shell’s “Invisible Element’. . . a combina- 
tion of Shell’s world-wide resources in laboratories and 
refineries; decades of experience and research by Shell's 
engineers and scientists. It is the aim to make lubrication 
more efficient, more economical for industry. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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STANLEY J. SELDEN 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
319 PERKINS BUILDING PHONE MAIN 8406 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


O. C. SCHOENWERK 


Consulting Engineer 


270i COLUMBUS BLVD. 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Design — Construction 











Cavin, Marshall and Barr 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 


Supervision of Construction. 


HAROLD D. CAVIN HARRY L. MARSHALL 
CHARLES M. BARR 


1215 Exchange Building, Seattle, Washington 





CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 


Chemical Pulping Processes * Operating Surveys 
Appraisals * Estimates 


3311 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


500 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


- Associated with - 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED 


403 Crescent Building Montreal, Quebec 











L. A. DEGUERE 


Mill Architect and Engineer 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 


PULP and PAPER MILLS 


Ground Wood, Sulphite, Sulphate, Surveys, 
Estimates and Reports — Water Power 
Development 


Reference—A long list of successful plants in various 


parts of U. S. and Canada 


Over 25 years actual experience in 
designing and building of mills. 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson._. Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze_..... Member A.S.M.E., E.1.C., A.S.C.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 
Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 

















GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 


305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
a. Soc. C, E.—Am. See. M. 5S et Inst. Can. * 


Cc Valuati E aper and Pulp Mills 
CoPivdee Bloctele “and Steam Power psemame ce and Specifications. 





Chromium Corporation of America 


CRODON Samet Bewim Jr. 


4651 N.E. 36th Ave. 
‘The Chrome Plate Portland, Oregon 


NEW YORK WATERBURY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 











Roche Harbor Lime and Lime Stone72"372"2" 


For Better Bleach 
For Better Filler Ww, 
For Better Tower Use 
For Less Impurities 


Roche Harbor is the dean 

of the industry and is 

noted for unlimited sup- 

JN ply, superior quality and 
unexcelled service. 





\/ 


Roche Harbor Lime and Cemient Co. 22u! McMillin. Pres. 








PULPWOOD CLEANING MACHINES 
BARKERS * * * 


KNOT BORING and ROUTING MACHINES 
CONCAVE KNIFE AND BROUTING BIT GRINDERS 
* * * 


STETSON-ROSS MACHINE CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


* * * 
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Investigate the process of digester 
circulation that pays 
big returns! 


UR PROCESS of heating the digester liquor ex- 
O ernally in an indirect heater lowers the cost of 

making pulp. Steam does not enter the digester, 
and its pure condensate with contained heat/is utilized 
as boiler feed, thereby improving boiler economy. The 
cooking liquor is not diluted with steam and remains at 
higher strength to end of cooking period, permitting 
shorter cooking time. 


Other outstanding features are improved quality of 
pulp, larger output from each cook, shortened cooking 
period, standardized temperature, pressure and timing 
throughout the whole cooking procedure, a fixed timing 
schedule that can be maintained to the dot, and a uni- 
form and faster production rate. All these facilitate sub- 
sequent operations and add substantially to finished 
product quality and to mill profits. 


Our digester processes are time tried and the equip- 
ment has demonstrated its ability to stand up in service. 


Ask for cost and operation data. 


Chemical Construction 
Eis Corporation 


Consulting, Contracting and 
i Erecting Chemical Engineers 


30 Rockefeller Plaza NEW YORK 
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LOOK at the CHANGE 


the G-E Governor Made 


Improved 





Paper Production 


BEFORE the Kieckhefer Con- 
tainer Company, Delair, New 
Jersey, installed a G-E turbine for 
paper-machine drive equipped 
with the G-E governor, it had to 
put up with speed variations and 
faulty control, as shown on the 
first chart. 


AFTER installing a G-E turbine, 
the company benefited by con- 
stant, dependable control—pre- 
cision speed control for low-cost 
operation. 

With the G-E electric governor, speed 
“‘drift,’”’ poor regulation due to tempera- 
ture changes, and other inaccuracies are 
eliminated. You profit by lower operating 
costs and improved production. Call your 
nearest G-E office or write General Elec- 
tric, Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL °: 
























) ELECTRIC 


CAUSTIC SODA 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


Appreciating the diversified uses of Caustic Soda 
and Liquid Chlorine, the Hooker Company of- 
fers the technical services of an experienced en- 
gineering staff. Mills in the east and south as well 
as the west have used Hooker service to help solve 
their operating problems. At Tacoma, Washington, 
are maintained plant, laboratories, field staff and ad- 
ministrative personnel to serve west coast industries. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Sulphur and Water Don't Mix 


Hence American Industry has available a raw material — Sulphur — of 
unsurpassed purity. 


Each day, millions of gallons of superheated water are forced into 
enormous deposits of Sulphur of the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company. The 
Sulphur melts, sinks, is then forced to the surface and on cooling is 
ready for use. 


Each day, millions of gallons of water, enough for a city of good size, 
are treated and softened in order to maintain continuous production at 
the sulphur mines. 


Every step in the production of Texas Gulf Sulphur is conducted with 
care and with the most efficient equipment in order to provide Chemical 
Industry with a constant, uniform supply of this element of many uses. 


PA 
EXAS GULA:SULPHUR (0. 
75 E.45" Street Ls New York City 
Mines: Newgulf and Long Point,Texas 
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A Greeting OlD-- 
Cn Friends Both Old and New 


Cn all our friends we wish good health, 
And happiness each day. 

We hope that both success and wealth 
Cheir labors will repay. 


And so we send this greeting old -- 
But none the less sincere - - 

A Yery Merry Christmas 
And a Prosperous New Year. 


Stebbins Engineering Corporation 
Cextile Cower, Seattle, Washington 
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